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= back-trail history of 
paint disappears in the 
mists of antiquity in the 
caves of the stone age man 
who did crude painting on 
the walls. 


Emerging into later civiliza- 
tion, its development was 
simultaneous in the coun 
tries of the Mediterranean 
reaching the dignity of an 
art in Egypt about 3500 B.C. 





























For centuries, paint was ex- 
clusively used by royalty 
and the wealthy—today it 
is the commonplace of all 
people, preserving as well 
as beautifying. 


Whatever you need—Glass, 


ua Wali ois 7 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or be \ \\ | 
| 


Brushes—the Pittsburgh \< YY 

Plate Glass Company, with YX \\ | / 
its international distribu- <s \ Wi Ui 
tion, has a product that ex- XQ EO aT 


actly fills your requirements. S$ 
Sold by quality dealers — 
used by exacting painters. 





PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Wilbur Daniel Steele, Hughes Mearns, Ralph Linton 





IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 





ILBUR DANIEL STEELE, author 

of our short story this week, is 
recognized by many critics as the most 
distinguished American artist in this lit- 
erary form. He has won so many prizes 
that he has lost count, and among these 
distinctions is the special award of the O. 
Henry Prize Committee for maintaining 
the highest level of short story writing for 
three successive years. That his genius is 
not limited to minutiae is attested by the 
fact that Harper’s Magazine begins the 
publication this month of Mr. Steele’s ro- 
bust full-length ee “Meat.” 


NCIDENTALLY, THE SCHOLAS- 

TIC has just cause for pride in the 
consistently high quality of the fiction it 
publishes. Within the first five issues of 
the semester it has presented stories by 
Edith Wharton, Joseph Hergesheimer, 
Konrad Bercovici, Mary Wilkins Free- 
man, and Wilbur Daniel Steele. And in 
issues of the near future will appear 
work from the pens of Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Francis Brett Young, Elsie Sing- 
master, John Buchan, and Eden Philpotts. 
Such a galaxy would be rare in literary 
magazines of the highest calibre; in a 
magazine for high school students it is 
unprecedented. 


IVICS and social science teachers 

are expressing universal interest in 
THE SCHOLASTIC’S “Surveying Your 
Community” series supplementing the 
“Problems of America” published last 
year. The instalment on “Stalkton” pub- 
lished in this issue, is suggestive of the 
treatment that will be followed in future 
issues. This project is the only one that 
will treat specifically of rural life. The 
others will illustrate such general funda- 
mentals as are applicable both to city and 
village communities. The survey out- 
lines provided with each article furnish 
the finest kind of project material for 
classes, as well as a practical means of 
sharing the any life. 


TUDENT activities have always had a 

distinct place in the SCHOLASTIC 
program. With this issue we begin an- 
other helpful series on an activity which 
is perhaps the most important in the en- 
tire extra-curricular field—the orchestra. 
Mr. Glenn Woods, the author, is one of 
the best qualified men in America to dis- 
cuss the aims and organization of a stu- 
dent musical group. 


"T tae a minute to glance through the 
Tabloid Book Reviews on page 19. 
Every one can profit by setting down his 
feeling about a good book in 75 words. 
Send it in! 
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More Paintings from the 26th 
Carnegie International Exhibit 


The annual international exhibitions at Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh are dis. 
tinguished by an eclecticism in pictorial ideas and in technical methods likely to 
puzzle the beholder. Many people are attracted by the ingeniously sophisticated 
portraits by Abram Poole, American. Poole finds Spanish and Russian types (‘‘Por-. 
trait of Mlle. Orosoff,” at left) preferable to American ones, yet one perceives that 
Poole’s exoticism is held in check by a tremendous respect for the classical and 
depersonalized style of the French painter, David. 
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Sir D. Y. Cameron, with his fellow Scotsmen 
David Bone and James McBey, shares honors as 
one of the greatest of living etchers, but sur- 
passes his colleagues in that he is also one of the 
most notable of contemporary painters. In paint- 
ing, he has for the most part devoted his art to 
the primitive landscape and monumental remains 
of his own restrained Caledonian race (“The 

Boddin” below.) 


The provoking quality of “A Picnic’ 
(above) by Carl Schmitt is representative of 
American painting in its authentic translitera 
tion of life into art. Elisabeth Luther Cary, 
the experienced and profound critic of the 
New York ‘‘Times” said in a lengthy discus 
sion of the painting: “It depends almost whol- 
ly upon the interesting treatment of the 
framework in which the episode is placed. 
Gothic arches are formed by the branches of 
tall, sleek trees, the foliage forming a rich 
ornament like that surrounding the porches 
and windows of mediaeval cathedrals. The 
background figures stand within these arches 
or advance through them, and in the fore 
ground other figures are seated at the little 
feast, while children and dogs play and take 
natural funny attitudes that perfectly fulfil 
the design.” Miss Cary really expresses what 
modern art is in her conclusion in which she 
attributes the genuine charm of the Schmitt 
painting to “the blending of primitive feeling 
and initiated workmanship.” 
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From the Other Side of the South 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 


HE day had been dead hot. Under. the weight of 

the afternoon one would have thought it could 

never be cool again in the Mzab. But immediately 
the sun had dipped behind the cliff that guards the 
western rim of the oasis the thin air emptied itself, and 
the night-chill, penetrating and treacherous, flowed 
over the dry bottom of the oued. 

The town stirred. Under my gallery there came and 
went a word-fight between Berber muleteers from the 
north. After that I heard the evening call of the muez- 
zn dropping down from the mosque-tower on the 
crowded hill, arid, sinuous, like the note of another 
wooden well-wheel shrilling above the desert floor. Then 
somewhere under a house arose the hollow voice of a 
tambour struck with a thumb, and a man sang. In a 
rift of silence a wandering breeze threshed all the date- 
fronds in the oued-bottom with a phantom of distant 
applause. Nearer at hand a foot-scuffle in the dusk. A 
choked laugh. And all around in the heavy shadows, 
the subdued giggling, the rustling, and jewel-clanking 
of the women. 

“What’s wrong with the Ouled Nail girls tonight?” 
I asked along the gallery. Abd, son of Adballah the 
Mozabite, rose to his feet on the tiles near the stair, 


the caravan come from, east or west?” 

Abd was gone. On the tiles I heard the fall of a 
Christian boot. Borak, the Englishman, came toward 
me in the shadows. 

“TI wonder you’re not out,” he said. “The caravan 
comes from the south.” 

“Not ide 

“Rather! This is a real one—like the old days again. 
Right away up from under. You’d better have a look 
at the beggars; you’re romantic, you know. Might not 
have another chance in a year.” 

I put on my coat and went with him. Borak has been 
too long in Africa, one part and another. He has for- 
gotten that it is the Dark Continent. As we walked he 
went on in his habitual vein of banter. 

“It’s a tidy lot of heroes for you. You may imagine. 
Seven ‘moonlights’ on the trek, and I lay a pound ster- 
ling not a man in the crowd has washed in the thirty 
weeks.” 

“Thirty weeks!” I couldn’t help echoing it. “Lord!” 

“There ought to be a story there, eh? As a matter 
of fact there isn’t. I insist again that there’s more 
story, more poetry, and romance in the life of a White- 
chapel coster than you’ll hear in a year listening to 
these people. They lack imagina- 





a white wraith. 
“Kam 


tion. They want the mental whip 


(There is a caravan come.) 


Drums banged ; women scurried. 
The momentous night was estab- 
lished and stars sprinkled the sky, 
large and restless stars, always 
flickering a little to the eye in that 
air without body. 

I sat at an island crossroads of 
the western Sahara, where the pale, 
blurred sand-courses, like the 
wakes of ships, come up the balk 
skin of the globe from the green 
mysteries that lie months away 
on the other side of the south. 


“Abd!” I called, “where does 





Kairouan ja, _ sidi.” The Tribe of the “Yankis”’ 


who swept down on “Djo-ja,” burn- 
ing and pillaging as they came, take 
on a special significance to us as we 
listen with Wilbur Daniel Steele by 
an African camp fire while the sav- 
age tells us of the sin of his grand- 
father which can only be expiated by 
a pilgrimage to holy Mecca. There is 
in the story a curious shift in perspec- 
tive when we suddenly recognize the 
true theme of the story and its rela- 
tion to American history. 

Reprinted in various collections of 
“best” short stories, this story is re- 
printed here through special arrange- 
ment with the author. 








of civilization; that’s it in a nut- 


shell.” 


I felt like saying “Bosh!” Borak 
is too dogmatic. 

We were passing into the thick 
of the “low town,” and on our 
right loomed the ugly oblong of 
the douane, the French custom- 
house that stands at the converg- 
ing of the deep-Saraha routes. 
Borak looked at it and chuckled. 


“Old Arnauld” (the customs of- 
ficial) “is in a fair pother. There’s 
a frightful mixture in the trek, 
blacks and browns from a dozen 





different basins down below, and you may imagine 
there’s a lack of passports. So that’s Arnauld’s job; to 
divine. Or rather it’s Bou Dik’s job, for the orderly 
has all the work. When I passed the market coming 
to you, Bou Dik was tackling an old chap who claims 
to be Senegal but looks away east of that, a pot-bellied 
old swine, black as a chimney-pot, solemn as an arch- 
bishop and blind as a bat. I gather all he wants is to 
be let pass quietly on his way to Holy Mekka, where he 
hopes to die. Bou Dik, though, is full of wild and horrid 
notions. He has crossed the trail lately of a dervish 
man who has the word that Mouley Saa* is now booked 
to descend in the guise of a blackamoor, and naturally, 
having a fat berth with the Infidel, Bou Dik isn’t going 
to let the Deliverer into his apartment—not if he can 
help it. So just now Bou Dik is death and leprosy on 
blacks. I wish you could have heard the row.” 

I was to hear it presently. We had arrived at a chain 
swung across the black street and, ducking under it, 
we came into the open market square. I had seen the 
place a hundred times, by sun and moon and stars, and 
still familiarity had not quite worn off my first sense 
of it as a haven between the winds, the anchorage of 
a remote white port of call lost in the ocean of stone. 
Tonight that illusion was deepened a dozenfold. There 
is no other metaphor in speech so true as “ships of the 
desert.” They were here. Tonight I knew that I had 
known before only the small fry of that dry sea world, 
only the shore-huggers, the humble brotherhood of the 
coastwise trade. Here tonight was the creature of the 
main, the deep-sea squadron, the tall fleet. 

From where we stood, clear to the further shore of 
dim arcades, the ground was hidden under the mass of 
kneeling beasts and heaped bales, a tumbled thing, 
monstrous in sleep. We picked our way through the 
ruck, lighting matches from time to time when we found 
ourselves trapped in blind alleys between bales and 
humps, or felt our way barred by th~ hairy neck of a 
camel curving waist-high across the night. Mountains 
whisked fat tails at us; sleeping legs sprawled from be- 
neath hills of cargo like dead men pinned under wreck- 
age. Borak took hold of my elbow. 

“This way,” he said. “I hear the voice of Bou Dik.” 

I heard it too, impassive, obstinate. There was a 
small fire of brush-roots throwing a glow around a ring 
of specters in the center of the field of ruin. The bur- 
nooses, all the same color of desert dust, might indeed 
have been winding-sheets ; the hooded faces, gaunt, bone- 
built, played upon by the weak and tricky illumination 
from beneath, might have been skulls. And in the midst 
of the communing dead, Bou Dik, enveloped in his red 
robe of authority, was the devil himself presiding. - 

His voice had ceased. As we settled behind him a man 
got to his feet on the side beyond the fire. With a ges- 
ture which had in it something of the trained orator 
he put back the hood of his burnoose, baring his strong 
neck and his round, blue-black, kinky-polled negroid 
head. 

“Thou hast demanded, sidi, who is this man who is 
the father of my father. Thou hast demanded whence 


*The Napoleonic Messiah of Mohammedan prophecy, 
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he comes, whither he goes, what he desires. Now I wil] 
tell thee all these things, I, Belkano, who am not with- 
out power in the country which is under Kalgou.” 


He spoke a quaint Arabic in which all the throat- 
sounds were brought forward and softened—such a 
tongue, Borak told ine, as black boys pick up in the 
Mohammedan zaquias at Sikasso and Timbuktoo— 
quaint, and yet more easily understood in the Mzab 
than dialects not so far away, in Tunis, say, or the 
Moroccan uplands 

“The father of my father,” he said, “is a very great 
and holy man.” 

In the pause that followed, all the eyes turned upon 
the object deposited at the speaker’s feet. It was dis- 
cerned to be human. 

“Black as a chimney-pot, solemn as an archbishop, 
blind as a bat.” Like many of Borak’s observations, 
that one had everything in it but the essential. The es- 
sential thing was the man’s enormous separation. 
Whether it was the infirmity of his great age or whether 
it was his “holiness” (which may account for many 
things), he was removed to a distance which would not 
be measured. He lived on another planet. He lived with- 
in another sky, the sky of his own skin. 

There was something majestic in the completeness 
of his immobility. Save for a faint, slow, rhythmical 
pulse of his swollen lower lip there was nothing visibly 
alive in him. Not once did the dead eyeballs, sustained 
in little cups of rheum, shift from the line of dead 
ahead. From the first to the last of that audience he re- 
mained in the attitude in which I imagine he must have 
been deposited, a sphinx thing in ebony, content with 
memories. Memories gorgeous or infernal. His lip fas- 
cinated me. I could not get my eyes away from that 
pendulous and extraordinary tissue, throbbing with 
faint, ordered convulsions in the orange light. It was 
as if the creature’s heart appalled by something under 
the black sky of skin, had broken prison and escaped 
so far, only to be caught on the threshold and hang 
there eternally, beating. 

I had to shake myself. In a whisper, to Borak: 
“What’s that he was saying? The tall one.” 

“He says that his grandfather is bound on the pil- 
grimage to Mekka because he is tremendously holy, and 
he is tremendously holy because he has a huge sin on 
his soul. Not bad, eh? It has happened before.” 

Bou Dik’s voice was heard. “What then is that sin” 

The dark orator looked around the circle beneath 
him. 

“It is known in Andiorou and Adar. It is known in 
Damagarin country and even in Manga country in the 
east.” He looked at Bou Dik. “Now I will recount thee 
that history, sidi.” 

His gaze returned to the fire. I shall not soon forget 
him as he stood there against the stars of the desert 
night, tall, glossy, vibrant, speaking out in a strong 
voice the story of the moribund flesh beside him. 

“Know thou then that it was in the years before the 
missionaries of God (to whom be the prayer) and of 
his Prophet (be his bliss eternal by the streams that 
never cease!) had brought to (Continued on Page 29) 
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The Artist in Wilbur Daniel Steele 


By Abe Savage 


AR back among Wilbur Daniel 

Steele’s ancestors there must have 
been a line of men who went down to 
the sea in ships. That is a possible ex- 
planation for the completeness with 
which he wraps himself in his environ- 
ment. Through most of his stories you 
can feel the background of the waters, 
the tug and pull and roar of 
waves breaking on the New Eng- 
land coast. 

For Wilbur Daniel Steele was 
not born near the sea. His first 
home was Greensboro, North Car- 
olina, which is also the birthplace 
of another master of the short 
story, Sidney Porter (O. Henry). 
He was reared in Denver, but fin- 
ally turned to New England. 

He now lives in a picturesque 
old house on the island of Nan- 
tucket, within sound of the sea 
he loves so well. Here his stories 
are written. It may interest young 
writers who seek an easy road to 
fame that Steele works, and works 
very hard. His output never con- 
sists of more than six hundred 
words a day; much of it is 
changed and revised dozens of 
times. 

Although Mr. Steele has also 
distinguished himself as a play- 
wright and novelist, his primary 
importance is as a writer of the 
short story. The first short story 
which called attention to him was 
“A White Horse Winter” published in 
the Atlantic Monthly in 1912. Discrim- 
inating readers at once realized that 
here was a new addition to American 
literature. The promise expressed in 
that story has since been fulfilled. He 
has struck a high mark of excellence in 
short story writing, and has adhered 
to it strictly. That Wilbur Daniel 
Steele’s stories are used as examples 
in almost every college course in short 
story writing is significant, but they are 
more than examples of perfect tech- 
nique. Every one of his characters is a 
live, three-dimensional figure. The char- 
acter moves through the story with a 


swift, sure tread. When the story is 


through, you know him. And back of the 
complications which his characters 
weave for themselves is restless, domi- 
nating nature—the sea, the desert, or 
the forest. All life for men and women, 
with him, is influenced by that back- 
ground, and their triumphs and despairs 
revolve around it. 





WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


“He has struck a high mark of excellence in short story 
writing and has adhered to it strictly.” Mr. Steele's 
latest full-length novel “Meat,” begins publication in 


the November Harper's Magazine. 


Steele has a fine sense of pictorial 
values. The setting for his story is di- 
rect. You are taken directly into it, and 
almost as much as do his characters, 
you become a part of it. Here is the 
first paragraph of Land’s End, from 
the collection of stories of the same 
name: 

“The year was dying; day was dying; 
there was a tale that the woman in the 
house on the last hill was dying; the 
wind alone was making. It came in 
from the sea, and like the sea it knew 
nothing of life or death. It seemed re- 
mote; one heard it high up there in the 
air, a continuous voice across the heav- 
ens. Papers tumbled in the cobbled 


runways of Barnham Head village, out- 

riders of the wind flattened the skirts 

of the heavy fishwives, made ribbons of 

the supper smoke from the thrifty chim- 

neys, and rattled the little panes that 

flared crimson with the sunset across 

the marshes. Now and then the house 

on the last hill, careening under the 
volleys, settled microscopically to 
the northeast, as if it had been 
settling a hundred years, and the 
sand spattering across the pol- 
ished clapboards made a sound 
within like a newspaper crumpled 
in the hand.” 

: In this volume, and in the one 
called Urkey Island, there is pre- 
sented a detailed canvas of life in 
a New England community. There 
is a condensation and economy to 
each story which makes of it a 
novel in miniature. It is clear- 
cut, direct, and moves. 


Another locale which Steele has 
used successfully is the tropics. 
In The Shame Dance are glam- 
orous stories, combining the ap- 
peal of exotic places and situa- 
tions that carry a conviction of 
truth. “The Isles of the Blest” 
presents in rapid, flowing style, a 
picture of three people facing a 
great emotional crisis in a cheap 
South American hotel. 

Wilbur Daniel Steele inevitably 
invites comparison with Joseph 
Conrad. You will remember that 
in novels like Lord Jim the sea plays 
a major part. With Conrad, however, 
the sea is an impartial thing, a remote 
eternal background, never quite ex- 
plained. In Steele’s stories it is not so 
strange and far away. It is part of the 
every-day life of those who share in 
it, and for Steele it furnishes as much 
drama in the tale of a simple Cape 
Cod fisherman as the more romantic 
southern seas do for Conrad. 

In his own words, he writes of life 
in terms of life, and having done that, 
sits down and says humbly, “I thank 
Thee, Lord, and may it happen again.” 
That, he says, is the only formula he 
knows. 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


The High School Orchestra 


1. What It Can Do for the School and the Student 


By Glenn H. Woods 
Director of Music, Oakland, California, Public Schools 


RNEST CARROLL MOORE in 

his book, What Is Education? says, 
“To know a thing that you cannot do 
is to know it poorly.” What better ar- 
gument could be presented for an or- 
chestra in every high school? 

The theatres and “movie” palaces 
have long recognized that a good or- 
chestra increases the length of the “box 
office” serpentine. Business men know 
that a symphony orches- 
tra is an asset to the city 
or they would not be will- 
ing to assume the obliga- 
tion of the annual deficit. 
Every city of any impor- 
tance has theatre orches- 
tras that are well bal- 
anced, play good music, 
and play it well. Every 
large city has its own 
symphony orchestra, and 
the mercury of musical 
culture is more than 
“fair-in-height.” If the 
every-day world about 
us, engrossed as it is with 
affairs commercial, me- 
chanical, and financial, 
has time to foster and 
enjoy man-made music, 
educators and _ students 
should also be alert to 
recognize the correspon- 
ding importance of music 
in the school. 


Value of an Orchestra to the School 
An advisor of boys in a western high 
school found that two groups of boys 
seldom reported to his office. The first 
were members of the R.O.T.C., and the 
second were from the orchestra. He at- 
tributed this to the daily routine of 
“discipline” which relieved him of the 
responsibility of enforcing it. 

The modern urban high school has 
become as congested as the city itself. 
The city has had to install traffic signs, 
employ traffic “adjudicators,” and oth- 
erwise so regulate the movements of its 
citizenry that the selfish individual can- 
not completely annihilate the curb- 
frozen pedestrian. Discipline is a factor 
of increasing importance in modern life 
and eventually will receive serious con- 
sideration as one of the essential ele- 
ments by which to adjust its many per- 
plexing problems. Concentration is re- 


inforced by mental discipline. 
Orchestra practice, if conducted 
daily, is the only subject in the curri- 
culum of the high school in which all 
the students are actively reciting or 
participating for the full length of the 
period. Not only does each pupil derive 
more direct benefit from continued par- 
ticipation in the orchestra, but he must 
also become conscious of the variety of 





A REAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


This organization consists of one hundred of the best boy musicians picked 
from the high school orchestras of New York City. It is conducted by 
George H. Gartland, director of Music of the New York Schools, and has 


given several public concerts. 


tone color introduced by the different 
instruments, as well as poise in balance 
of parts and beauty of interpretation 
and musical expression. It is impossible 
for students to participate in the rou- 
tine of orchestra playing without ab- 
sorbing cultural essences of permanent 
value to them. 


It is essential that the principal of 
the high school be alive to the values 
that thus accrue to individual as well 
as school. No department of the com- 
plex modern high school can so readily 
and quickly win favor or lose status as 
the orchestra. It simultaneously pre- 
sents to the ear and the eye the disci- 
pline of routine, standards of accom- 
plishment, an evaluation of beauty, and 
expertness of instruction. 

Musical appreciation of the highest 
order is transmitted to the entire school 
by orchestral performances. Student 


participation in an activity of lasting 
culture is encouraged and _ refined, 
Speeches, rallies, illustrated lectures, 
movies, and similar kinds of entertain- 
ment are not to be criticized, but every 
gathering of the students would be ma- 
terially benefited by either a short pro- 
gram or a full assembly period fre- 
quently devoted to a program of music, 

Through the aid of the Parent-'T each- 
ers Association, ‘Dad’ 
Clubs,” and other organi- 
zations interested in the 
educational welfare of 
young people, the major- 
ity of parents now visit 
schools and become ac- 
quainted with school con- 
ditions and student prog- 
ress. The rest of the tax- 
paying public rarely has 
occasion to visit schools, 
and only through the ac- 
tivities of service clubs, 
comes in contact with ed- 
ucational procedure. The 
orchestra is frequently 
called upon to represent 
the entire school and the 
standard of work therein 
accomplished before ser- 
vice clubs. Somehow, the 
public tends to form its 
opinion of the general ex- 
cellence of instruction in 
all subjects by the per- 
formance of one group or one activity 
within the group. There is no avenue of 
approach, medium of publicity, or ad- 
vertising agency within the school that 
can make so convincing an appeal to 
the public as a good orchestra. 
























However thoroughly the academic 
subjects may be taught and mastered 
by the students—and educational insti- 
tutions have the right and authority to 
emphasize these subjects—the activities 
outside the regular curriculum also assist 
materially in preparing the students for 
life processes. Good football, basketball, 
tennis, rowing, swimming, and baseball 
teams are valuable adjuncts to the 
scholastic morale. But they are only 
seasonable activities, whereas the or 
chestra is a year-round activity, always 
in condition, not affected by weather, 
easily assembled, and capable of enlist- 
ing the interest of more people any 
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where and everywhere than any other 
special activity which the school fosters 
and encourages. 

For these reasons the orchestra be- 
comes probably the most important 
agency that the school can promote. 


The Value to the Individual 


Music first appeals to the emotions 
and later to the intellect. Vocational 
training in almost every other subject 
has received more attention and more 
emphasis than in music. Government 
census reports show that musicians rank 
third in numerical importance among 
professional occupations in the United 
States. 

The exact number of students who 
are earning their way through college 
by their musical accomplishments can- 
not be stated, but it is safe to say that 
it is large and the remuneration even 
larger; for most of those who play in 
dance orchestras not only pay all of 
their expenses but have a bank balance 
to their credit, a good record as a stu- 
dent, an enviable social standing and 
acquaintance, and an avocation that can 
in emergency easily keep the wolf from 
the door. 

Pupils who have the “power of ac- 
complishment” in some form of musical 
technique are never at a loss to know 
what to do with their leisure time. Most 
of it has been already occupied learning 
how to play and developing technique; 
the “joy of accomplishment” later con- 
sumes the leisure that other persons 
must seek to have filled by some kind 
of entertainment which they cannot 
supply for themselves. 





For Student Musicians 


Mr. Woods’ notable contribution to 
the development of orchestral work in 
the public schools at Oakland and else- 
where has made him a national figure. 
He is the author of “School Orches- 
tras and Bands,” published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, and has lec- 
tured on these subjects at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

Coming articles will treat of the or- 
ganization and technical phases of 
high school orchestras, and the choice 
of program music. 











Insurance reports show that men who 
devoted much time to athletic accom- 
plishment in their youth succumb more 
easily to the ravages of disease—the 
members of rowing crews die earliest; 
track, second; football, third; tennis, 
fourth. But musicians are well away 
from the danger zone. The strain on 
the heart in violent and strenuous exer- 
cises has a serious effect later. The 
physical exercise in singing is next to 
swimming in its beneficial results. The 
exercise of blowing brass and reed in- 
struments is steady heart action tend- 
ing to strengthen rather than strain. 
The emotional stimulation of music in- 
creases blood circulation and heart ac- 
tion, enlivens the system, demanding 
correct posture as well as mental poise, 
requiring mathematical accuracy and 
perfection in performance, all of which 


must be beautiful in expression. Music 


is life insurance on health—a good 

policy. 

Four books may be recommended for 
careful reading: 

1. What is Education? By Ernest Carroll 
Moore. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

2. Music, Health, and Character. By Dr. Ag- 
nes Savill. Frederick A. Stokes, New York. 

3. The Psychology of Beauty. By Edith Pref- 
fer. Houghton Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

4. The Influence of Music on Behavior. By 
Charles M. Diserens. Princeton University 
Press. 

The last two books are profound and 
scientific studies. The first concedes to 
music an important place in education. 
The title’of the second is self-explana- 
tory and tells a story of interest to 
every reader. 

Orchestral music in the high schools 
of America has progressed by leaps and 
bounds until almost every school of any 
importance has an orchestra of some 
kind, be it good, bad, or indifferent. 
The day is not far hence when the ad- 
ministrators of schools will be willing 
to ask the Boards of Education and the 
taxpayers to employ special teachers of 
instrumental music, in order that inter- 
ested pupils may, early in their school 
life, be taught the mechanics of playing 
some musical instrument. 

Every person should acquire some 
kind of an accomplishment that will as- 
sure him welcome in the home, ease in 
the social group, and content in his own 
companionship. All of these worthy 
ideals are contained within the disci- 
pline and routine of orchestral experi- 
ence. Any average boy or girl is capa- 
ble of learning to play some musical in- 
strument. 













The Annual Roll Call of the American Red Cross 


EGINNING Armistice Day and 

continuing through Thanksgiving, 
the American National Red Cross will 
conduct its eleventh annual roll call. It 
is hoped that the present membership 
will be maintained and substantially in- 
creased. 

The organization can show for the 
past year an exceptional record of faith- 
ful service. It took the field first in 
Florida and then, with that work scarce- 
ly completed, the Mississippi Flood 
disaster loomed in the early spring. 
Altogether it served during the year in 
telieving seventy-five disasters within 
the U. S. and twenty in foreign lands. 

The service of the Red Cross in the 
Mississippi flood was the most gigantic 
task of its peace-time history. It es- 
tablished a total of 138 camps to shel- 
ter refugees and cared for many thou- 
sands in temporary shelters. In doing 








“Now ru. Mornmc.” 
























































this it administered a relief fund ag- 
gregating $16,000,000. Every cent of 
this fund was spent directly on relief. 
Administrative costs were borne by the 
National Headquarters of the Red 
Cross. One of the most important as- 
pects of their work was in preventing a 
serious disease situation throughout the 
flooded area which might have ultimate- 
ly threatened the well-being of the 
whole country. 

An important branch of the Red 
Cross is the Junior Red Cross having 
branches in 42 countries. Through the 
interchange of supervised correspond- 
ence between school rooms of the va- 
rious countries the ties of common serv- 
ice between young people of all lands 
have been strengthened. Every high 
school student in America should have 
a part in this great work. 








FOLLOWING THE FILMS 
A Monthly Review of the Best New Motion Pictures 


Conducted by Charlotte Moody 
and John Farrar, Editor, George H. Doran Company 
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“Three's A Crowd” 


HE last few weeks have seen a great 

many comedies popping up on every 
side. Alas, they are not particularly good 
ones in the main. Harry Langdon made 
his appearance in the long-heralded 
“Three’s A Crowd” (First National) 
and while it is often very funny, it is 
not quite up to the standard which we 
have come to expect from that amusing 
gentleman’s pictures. It is the story of 
a poor, lonely, friendless, hard-working 
youth who wants very badly to have a 
home and children of his own. And one 
night a woman with a brand new baby 
comes miraculously out of the storm and 
seeks shelter for a time in his attic 
room. Many of the scenes—housekeep- 
ing, shoveling snow, etc.—are hilari- 
ously funny, but Mr. Langdon is apt to 
be just a bit pathetic in the Charlie 
Chaplin manner. And Mr. Chaplin is 
the only one who can really do that. 


“Fireman, Save My Child”’ 


“Fireman, Save My Child” (Famous 
Players-Lasky) was also disappointing. 
Of course Wallace Beery and Raymond 
Hatton are always funny, just to look 
at, and particularly uproarious when 


HARRY LANGDON 
One of screen’s leading funny men, as the 
poor country boy in “Three’s a Crowd,” his 
latest First National comedy. 


they are playing together. But this film 
abounds so freely in obvious gag situa- 
tions that it is not at all breath-taking 
or original. Of course luring people into 
mud puddles is always considered a le- 
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gitimate and highly amusing sport; and 
piano moving has some tricks tucked in- 
side the action, so you can laugh quite 
loudly at it a good deal of the time. But 
it is not as good as “We’re in the Navy 
Now” and some of the same talented 
couple’s earlier efforts. 


“Tell It to Sweeney” 


“Tell It to Sweeney” is a really good 
comedy—the best one I’ve seen in a 
long time. Chester Conklin and George 
Bancroft both play in it, and they are 
amazingly good comedians. We need 
more like them. 


“The Student Prince’”’ 


“The Student Prince” (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer) turned out to be the best 
big feature production in the last month 
or so. It is directed by that famous Ger- 
man, Mr. Ernst Lubitsch, and the stars 
are Ramon Novarro as the young 
prince, and Norma Shearer as his 
sweetheart. It is a spirited and a pleas- 
ant story, with plenty of action and 
plenty of romance. The scenes from the 
German countryside and forest are 
beautifully photographed, not to men- 
tion the glimpses of old Heidelberg. 
The life of the young students is in- 
teresting, amusing, and exciting. On the 
whole it is a swift-moving and admir- 
ably directed picture, well worth see- 
ing. To my mind the laurels go, not to 
either of the young stars, but to Jean 
Hersholt, a German actor who plays 
the part of the old tutor, Dr. Juttner, 
to perfection. 


Ramon Novarro as the Prince, and Norma Shearer as 
Kathe, his sweetheart, in the romance of German student 


life at Heidelberg, ‘‘The Student Prince.” 


Jean Hersholt (left) and Ramon Novarro as Dr. Juttner, 
the old tutor, and the Prince, in “The Student Prince,” 
picturized from the musical comedy of the same name. 
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THE “CREATIVE YOUTH” CLUB 


Conducted by Hughes Mearns 














“Rush” and “Slush” 


S letters continue to come in ask- 

ing how one may “break into the 
writing game,” to use the phrase of 
F.J.K. of Ohio, I may be forgiven for 
adding a hopeful word to my intention- 
ally discouraging page in the issue of 
October 15. I still insist, however, that 
the high school boy and girl must dis- 
continue even thinking of selling their 
present output. Their work may be fine 


and with exquisite care. The names you 
read of as among the best sellers were 
just such chaps a little while ago. And 
they have learned the lesson that un- 
less one has a private income one must 
have a means of support outside of 
writing. 

It is because youth does not know 
the long road that the successful writ- 
er must travel that I am ruthless in tell- 
ing the facts. It happens that I know 
from experience that to the person with 


in itself, of great beauty and 
even, but the “writing game’”’ is 
ture person’s business and, alas, 
has little to offer for that kind 
of worth and beauty. 

Again I wish to emphasize, 
for the sake of so many able 
young persons to whom writing 
as an occupation is a proper am- 
bition, that there is a great dis- 
tinction between good work and 
salable work. To write well is 
not enough; one must learn 
through long experience how to 
write marketable material. But 
to write well is the essential in- 
gredient; and no high school stu- 
dent should count that time lost 
which is spent in learning how 
to make an art out of words. 

The important thing for a 


the real urge to write this sort of frank- 
ness does not really act as a discourage- 


worth 
a ma- 


the scenarios accepted during a period 
of years and the astounding result is 
that of the thousands of picture stories 
that have been put on in America the 
number whose source was outside the 
regularly employed staff is precisely 
one! And doubt was cast upon this 
single instance by the statement that 
this person was connected with the 
company in an unofficial editorial ca- 
pacity! 

And recently we have learned by the 
disclosures of an editor of one of the 
popular magazines that very little 
manuscript is taken except by 





An Open Forum 


The “Creative Youth” 
Club combines all the 
advantages of an open 
forum where every one 
may have his say and a 
confessional where the 
most personal problems 
of study, work and am- 
bition may be answered 
by a friendly “big broth- 

who has hoed the 
same row himself. Ad- 
vice is always a cheap 
commodity. But Mr. 
Mearns (he hates to be called ‘“Professor”) is no 
ordinary dispenser of advice. If you have dreams of 
creative accomplishment in any field, and don’t 
know quite how to get started, talk it over with Mr. 
Mearns, via the United States Post Office. Send 
your letters “care of THE SCHOLASTIC.” 





writer—the boy or girl who 





direct order. 

The last statement will be 
most discouraging to those who 
think that editors depend almost 
wholly upon the mails for the 
contents of their magazines. But 
a fact, to my mind, is never so 
discouraging eventually as ig- 
norance of the fact. 

Belasco once said that anyone 
could write a play but that it 
took genius to sell one. Learn- 
ing to sell takes even longer ap- 
prenticeship, perhaps, than 
learning to write. That is why 
it is wise to have a job to fall 
back on during the years of 
learning. 

One magazine that I know 








looks forward to winning money 
and distinction by the use of words—is 
to prepare himself for another job, one 
that will keep him alive, and perhaps 
keep a family alive, while he is en- 
gaged in the slower job of winning an 
audience. Teaching has always been one 
way out; so has journalism; or editing. 
In those three occupations I know a 
number of young men and young women 
who are making good in their chosen 
art. They work at nights and on holi- 
days and during their limited vacations ; 
and here and there they publish and 
count each appearance in print as so 
much gain. 

Sometimes they work at work that 
does not particularly interest them; 
often they pot-boil at an “action story” 
and make enough at it to take a longer 
holiday for work at the story that really 
Means something to them. Each one of 
them has a play or a novel that they 
are toiling over, building up bit by bit 


ment. It is heartening, in fact, for he 
quickly gives up a foolish illusion of a 
world waiting to receive his apprentice 
work and sets himself for a long race. 

One of my recent letters, from F.H. 
of Pennsylvania, asks me how to dis- 
pose of moving picture scenarios, as she 
“has heard that a great deal of money 
can be made easily that way.” It just 
is not true, F.H., I replied, and, for- 
tunately, in this case we have the 
proof. The Authors League of America 
conducted an investigation to find out 
exactly how successful the amateur 
scenario writer is in “breaking into the 
movies.” As there are only a limited 
number of makers of moving pictures in 
America it was easy to enlist their help 
in obtaining the exact number of 
scenarios they had accepted from per- 
sons outside of their regular employ. 
With the assistance of the producing 
companies an analysis was made of all 


rather well has its manuscripts 
sorted into “rush” and “slush,” the 
former being the work of accepted 
writers and the latter being the great 
unknowns. “Rush” gets the attention of 
the chief editors surely with the good 
possibility of acceptance if one or more 
agree at the first vote; “slush” rarely 
passes by the first reader, a much over- 
worked man who reads frem one hun- 
dred to three hundred manuscripts a 
week. 

But how does one ever get into the 
“rush” group, one might ask? It does 
seem like a blocked passage. Get to be 
an accepted writer, we say, before you 
can secure attention; and we seem to 
say that you can never be an accepted 
writer until you are already an accept- 
ed writer! Well, it is almost like that. 

There are dozens of ways to “break 
into the game” but there is no set pro- 
cedure to prescribe for each individual. 
(Concluded on Page 12) 





TALKTON is a village in the most 
fertile section of the Middle West- 
ern Corn Belt. Its black soil, sixteen 
feet deep and without a pebble, is ideal 
for corn, alfalfa, and the raising of 
hogs. This very fertility, giving rise to 
feverish speculation in land values, has 
contributed to the most significant event 
in the community’s history—the eco- 
nomic collapse following the boom of 
1920, the effects of which still persist 
throughout that region. One of Stalk- 
ton’s older citizens says: “I came here 
when land sold for $5 an acre or less, 
and I have lived to see the same land 
sell for $500 or over.” Despite the de- 
pression, Stalkton has, in this rich soil, 
the basis of a sound prosperity and a 
socially progressive community. 


History 


Stalkton is young. It was founded in 
1868 by returning Civil War veterans 
seeking new homes to build their for- 
tunes. They came in covered wagons, 
attracted by government pamphlets de- 
scribing the advantages of this unsettled 
region. In 1870 the first railroad was 
built, and numbers of Swedes, Danes, 
and Germans began to take sections. 
Thunder Lake, the county seat, is 18 
miles away, and Stalkton developed in 
response to the farmers’ need for a 
nearby trading center. The village was 
incorporated in 1876, and a_ hotel, 
stores, banks, lawyers’ and physicians’ 
offices were soon established. During the 
period of settlement, the community was 
visited by numerous disasters, including 
a plague of grasshoppers, hailstones, se- 
vere winter winds, two fires which prac- 
tically destroyed the business section, 
and a memorable cyclone. Despite these 
discouragements, the settlers struggled 
on, built wind-breaks of cottonwoods, 
and other defenses, and from 1893 to 
1919 were blessed with rare prosperity. 
The village built and operated its own 
electric light plant, water works, and 
municipal heating plant by cooperative 
fund-raising. Good roads and improv- 
ing rail facilities soon made Stalkton 
the service station for a rural trade area 
of 125 square miles, including the Ger- 
man neighborhood of Holdon, 13 miles 
north. 


Population 
The population of Stalkton was 867 
by the census of 1900; 959 in 1910; 
1290 in 1920, the increase being due 


Surveying Your Community 
II. Stalkton, an Agricultural Village 





Community Projects 


The story of Stalkton, a village in 
northern Iowa (all names are _ficti- 
tious), is one of a series of descrip- 
tions of American communi- 
ties in their efforts for civic improve- 
ment, correlated with the “Problems 
of America” series published in THE 
SCHOLASTIC last year. This one 
illustrates the article on “Urban Con- 
gestion and Rural Life” by Dr. Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, and is con- 
densed from a case study published 
in “Village Communities,” edited by 
Dr. Brunner under the auspices of 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research (George H. Doran Co., N. 
Y., 1927, $2.25). This book is rec- 
ommended as a valuable reference and 
text book for the study of rural so- 
ciology. The outlines for a rural com- 
munity survey are adapted from “Com- 
munity Study for Country Districts,’ 
by Anna B. Taft (Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, N. Y., 1912). 

The next unit in the “Surveying 
Your Community” series, to be pub- 
lished December 10, will deal with 
Public Health. 











largely to the removal of thrifty re- 
tired farmers to the village. A high per- 
centage of the population is therefore 
unemployed and elderly, and the fe- 
males slightly outnumber the males. 
Twenty-three per cent of the popula- 
tion are foreign-born, and four fifths of 
these came to the community before 
1900 and are naturalized. Of the 77 per 
cent native-born, nearly three-fourths 
were born in the state, many being sons 
of Scandinavian immigrants. Sixty-five 
per cent of the 399 families own their 
own homes. The outlying country area 
dependent upon Stalkton contains an 
estimated population of 2255. Over half 
the total number of farms are operated 
by tenants. 


The Land — 


The agricultural growth of Stalkton 
from 1900 to 1920 was marked by an 
immense increase in farm _ values. 
Though the total farm acreage de- 
creased and the number of separate 
farms remained about stationary, the 
value of all farm property jumped from 
$18,606,960 in 1900 to $120,634,957 in 
1920. The value of buildings, farm ma- 
chinery, and live stock increased in 
proportion. Most of the farmers built 
substantial new homes, supplied with 
electricity and labor-saving devices, 
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Automobiles became essential equip- 
ment of almost every household. The 
village reflected the general prosperity. 
Lawns, flower-beds, an annual clean-up 
week, and community efforts for beauti- 
fication were introduced. Travel in- 
creased, and many felt the broadening 
effects of trips to Chicago and the East, 
or of wintering in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. 

In the midst of this normal growth 
came the boom. Farms averaging 160 
acres could produce about 80 bushels of 
corn to the acre. Suddenly prices soared 
like a skyrocket, turning the heads of 
many who had always led conservative 
lives. One 60-acre farm sold for $675 
an acre. Some land changed hands five 
or six times in a year. Even the bankers 
lost their caution. Loans were easy. 
Farmers and tenants could borrow from 
$5000 to $15000 for the mere asking. 
The farmers became prey for wildcat 
stock companies. Corn prices reached 
$2.25 a bushel and the whole county 
believed it would never fall below $1.00 
again. Registered thoroughbred hogs 
brought from $300 to $1,000 a head, and 
any pig was worth $50. The interest in 
dairying slumped. There was no time 
to milk cows when a life’s fortune could 
be made in a day of land-selling. Lux- 
uries became necessities. One automo- 
bile was not enough. Expensive farm 
machinery that wasn’t needed was pur- 
chased. 

Then, without warning, the bubble 
burst. Fortunes that meant a lifetime of 
scrimping were lost overnight. Many a 
farmer who had built himself a fine 
home in the village was glad to take any 
kind of an odd job. The immediate oc- 
casion of the drop was the action of the 
Federal Reserve Banks in calling in 
the funds which had been loaned to 
small banks throughout the Middle 
West. It was part of a general program 
of deflation urged by Government of- 
ficials and business leaders of the East, 
and some such action was probably in- 
evitable. But the suddenness of it, com- 
ing at a time when the local banks could 
not possibly collect, forced many banks 
to the wall. The First National and the 
State Bank of Stalkton were in a pre- 
carious condition and would both have 
failed if some of their stockholders had 
not “gone broke” to save them. Between 
closing at four o’clock one Saturday 
afternoon and reopening Monday morn- 
ing, the banks were reorganized, and 
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enovgh money was loaned to keep them 
going. Stalkton does not blame its bank- 
ers, though they had encouraged the 
farmers in their wild borrowing. But 
it firmly believes, and no one could con- 
yince it otherwise, that Wall Street de- 
liberately forced the Federal Reserve 
Banks to call in their loans at a time 
when it knew they could not be met. 
Never very friendly to the Government, 
from that time the farmers hated Wash- 
ington and New York and all their 
works. 
Social Institutions 


The principal civic organizations of 
Stalkton are the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Kiwanis Club, the Women’s Liter- 
ary Club, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and the American Legion. The 
community is divided into an amazing 
number of independent groups. There 
are 44 social organizations, not includ- 
ing those connected with the churches 
and the schools. There are 18 purely 
social clubs with limited memberships, 
nine active lodges, five for men and four 
for women, with a total membership of 
700. The town is undoubtedly over-or- 
ganized. Middle West communities 
average about 24 such organizations, 
while Stalkton had nearly twice that 
number. Many of the clubs and civic 
bodies are divided by cliques and splits, 
or have fallen dormant through lagging 
interest. This disjointed social life, the 
ultra-conservatism of certain retired 
farmers, and the low morale since the 
deflation are the greatest obstacles in 
the way of present progress. 

The business men had never learned 
the value of cooperation. One of their 
clubs opened its membership to farmers, 
and whenever it suggested any village 
improvements, they were voted down by 
the retired farmers. The clubrooms be- 
came loafing places. Finally, to meet the 
aggressive competition for trade from 
Thunder Lake and other neighboring 
communities, some of the merchants 
formed an organization of their own. 
Through its efforts, band concerts were 
introduced, help was given to the Pa- 
rent-Teacher Association, a community 
house project was undertaken, and 
some minor civic improvements and 
paving projects were started. 


In 1921 the Opera House burned, 
leaving the village with no adequate 
auditorium for community affairs. A 
joint project was undertaken by the 
American Legion, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the clubs, and the village 
authorities, to erect a community house 
to be used for the library, the Legion 
activities, the village offices, moving pic- 
ture shows, and other purposes. The or- 
























































This group of drawings illustrates several of 
the mechanical and social changes that have 
made the American farm a better place for 
human beings to live in the last twenty years: 
the automobile, sanitary plumbing, telephone, 
farm machinery, radio, delivery truck, parcel 
post, interurban bus, and perhaps most im- 
portant, the consolidated school. 


ganizations each undertook to pay for 
certain parts of the building, ownership 
to revert to the town in fifty years. The 
Women’s Literary Club fostered the li- 
brary project, and also started a Ceme- 
tery Association. The community house 
was finally finished in 1925, though it 
was erected with little enthusiasm and 
even some doubt as to the possibility of 
its maintenance. 


Churches and Schools 


There are six church organizations 
in Stalkton, with a total resident mem- 
bership of 1196, of whom 56 per cent 
live in the open country. The total valu- 
ation of the church properties amounts 
to $55,400. The three churches which 
are the longest established and have 
ministers who are community leaders 
and well-organized programs are the 
Swedish Lutheran, the Methodist, and 
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the Presbyterian. The Swedish Luther- 
an is the strongest, with nearly 600 
members, largely farm people. Its mem- 
bers had not speculated heavily in the 
boom, and therefore were able to keep 
up their contributions. The total ex- 
penditures of the churches in one year 
are $17,411, or $18.46 per capita, 
which is undoubtedly lowered by the 
effects of the boom. 

Of the 22 organizations within the 
churches, eight are for women, two for 
men, four for girls, and three for boys. 
Sixty-three per cent of the church mem- 
bership is women and girls. Neverthe- 
less, the men’s brotherhoods in the 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
are virile and among the most active in- 
fluences for good in the community. 
They have broken down town and cour- 
try barriers, minimized denominational 
differences, and furnished much of the 
leadership in community enterprises. 
The Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, and 
other young people’s organizations are 
also active in some of the churches and 
have even overtaxed the facilities of the 
buildings, leading to the erection of a 
new Presbyterian church. 

Stalkton has two schools in one build- 
ing, a grade and a high school, with 
432 pupils in all, 118 in the high school. 
More than 40 per cent are farm boys 
and girls who are brought to school in 
twelve buses at public expense. The 
school is a consolidated one for all the 
adjacent districts, and one of the best 
buildings in the state. It has 24 rooms, 
with an auditorium, library, gymnasium, 
domestic science and manual training 
departments, and a large, well-equipped 
playground. Two smaller consolidated 
schools have been built, following 
Stalkton’s lead, in outlying country dis- 
tricts. The average salary paid to teach- 
ers in the village schools is $1455, 
which is higher than the average of 
the region. Practically all of the high 
school teachers are normal school or 
college graduates. The school building 
is used for community gatherings of 
many kinds, Farm Bureau meetings, 
lecture courses, and movies. 

In 1912 a small community hospital 
was organized by the local physicians, 
who donated $1000 out of their own 
pockets, and secured aid from other citi- 
zens, and from the clubs. A house was 
purchased and gradually equipped. 

While the community life of Stalkton 
has slowed down, its spirit is not brok- 
en, and the general attitude is one of 
hope, “waiting for better days,’ and 
belief in ultimate recovery. 


"(For Survey Outlines for a Rural Com- 


munity, see Page 27) 








In every issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives, not exceeding 
500 words, on “My Faworite Character 
in Fiction.” All high school students 
are eligible, and a $5.00 prize is of- 
fered for each one printed. Address 
Literary Editor. The Scholastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Two Wolves 


By Tom Quirk 
Citrus Union High School, Glendora, Cal. 


WO wolves! Which shall it be? 

They are both my favorites of fic- 
tion, two different characters in two 
different books. The first is Badlands 
Billy, the wolf that won; and the sec- 
ond is Lobo, the wolf that lost. They 
both successfully lived in a land that 
was littered with poison baits and traps. 
They had become extremely cunning, 
and were well educated in the art 
of detecting hidden traps and poisoned 
meats. Each night the sound of a trag- 
edy would pierce the ears of the de- 
spairing trappers: a short yap, followed 
by a short howl (the cry of doom), a 
bellow cut short, and silence. After the 
pack had feasted, they slunk away, 
never to return to that same hill. 


But not all the wolves are as cun- 
ning as their leaders, and so, one by 
one, as they succumb to temptation, the 
wolves of Badland Billy’s pack are de- 
stroyed. And now the erstwhile leader 
perpetrates- his deeds alone. 


The ranchers try a new method. De- 
termined to hunt him down, they buy 
a small pack of dogs. After many fail- 
ures the pack finally manages to corner 
him. Then comes a scene that I should 
like to have seen. The magnificent grey 
wolf stands with his back to a preci- 
pice; in front of him is a semicircle of 
yapping dogs, who dare not close in. 
There he is with his fore-feet braced, 
his tail slightly raised, and his head 
lowered, his dusky mane bristling, wait- 
ing for the end. Afar off are the ranch- 
ers who have dismounted and are run- 
ning to the scene. They arrive just in 
time to see their last dog vanish over 
the precipice, and the huge victor, after 
giving a last triumphant howl, is gone. 





But Lobo is not so fortunate. He has 
fallen victim to the lures of Blanco, an 
albino female wolf, and this proves to 
be his undoing. One day “the white 
one” lets her curiosity overcome her 
judgment, and she is firmly held by 
three steel traps. Next morning her 
scalp is added to the lucky trapper’s 
belt. All night long is heard the melan- 
choly howl of the broken-hearted wolf. 
Next night a trap is set with Blanco 
as bait, and the morning after, Lobo is 
found lying beside the white wolf with 
each of his feet in a huge steel trap. 
He is silent as he and his bride are 
placed on a cart to be taken to the 
ranch. He is put in a cage; his green 
eyes never leave the flat expanse of 
prairie, over which he once reigned. 
Next morning he is found, his eyes still 
staring away in the distance, dead from 
a broken heart. 


Neither one of these animal heroes is 
my favorite; they both are. 


“THE LAST STAND” 
From a drawing by Philip R. Goodwin. 


We are accustomed to fear and dislike the 

wolves which prey upon weaker animals, but 

Ernest Thompson Seton has endowed his ani- 

mal heroes with qualities that compel our 
admiration. 
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The “Creative Youth” Club 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


One of the good paths is through that 
much despised “slush” group. The tired 
first reader is awakened by your fresh 
young manuscript, let us say. He tries 
to get you some attention from his sv- 
periors on the editorial staff, but they 
will have none of you; so reluctantly he 
sends your manuscript back. However, 
this time he does not enclose the stereo- 
typed declination but words you a brief 
letter into which he conveys some of his 
sincere appreciation. That has been the 
way out for many; a friendship has 
sprung up between the lowly first read- 
er and the lowly first writer, and later 
through consistent bombardment the 
reader wins an acceptance for his 
“find.” 

There are other ways, but space is 
not available to give them in this issue. 
The great point to keep in mind—you 
who will surely be the professional 
writers of tomorrow—is that although 
it is a long and often disappointing road 
you have elected to travel, the delights 
at the end of the journey and the de- 
lights as the journey progresses are as 
great as the greatest. 

No; easy money is not to be picked 
up in the “writing game,” but some- 
thing infinitely more valuable than 
easy money is the reward open for those 
who go through the long trail that leads 
from “slush” to “rush.” After ten years 
at work definitely as a professional 
writer I sold my first novel; it went to 
four thousand copies during the season 
and was for a brief moment listed as a 
“best seller,” but it brought me a money 
return of only five hundred dollars, 
which, carried over ten years, is about 
fifty dollars a year. The circulating 
power of those few thousand copies, 
however, was enough to make friends 
for me all over the English-speaking 
world. It launched me as a writing man 
and brought invitations from publishers 
and editors. The fraternity of writers 
was opened to me, with friendships that 
are beyond price; but most valuable of 
all is the constantly growing band of 
readers who meet me wherever I go 
with a friendliness and an understand- 
ing that is balm to my spirit. 

Don’t look for immediate returns. 
Train yourself for economic independ- 
ence, be it ever so humble. Let nothing 
you dismay ! 








$2.00 GIVEN OF Ein 


Simply sell & Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 


BOYS & 
GIRLS 
10¢ a set. When sold send us $3.00 and you keep $2.00. 
We trust you until Christmas if necessary. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept. 332-8 Brooklyn, N. Y- 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 











The High Cost of Exploration.—Colum- 
bus’ famous trip cost $2115; Byrd’s flight 
across the Pole, $200,000. Necessarily the old 
romantic type of explorer is being replaced 
by the efficient executive. The earth’s interior, 
the ocean depths, and the upper strata of the 
atmosphere invite explorers of the new type. 
(“The Explorer Passes,” by Fitzhugh Green, 
Century, October.) 

College Life.—‘“Satisfaction guaranteed or 
we return the boy,” said Woodrow Wilson 
to an anxious mother enrolling her son at 
Princeton. If colleges literally followed these 
words, much unhappiness might be spared 
the misfits. Is college really the place for you? 
(“Should Johnny Go to College,” by Chris- 
tian Gauss, Scribner’s, October.) 

Antediluvian Medicine.— The forty-ton 
brontosaurus of the ancient world groaned 
under diseases that are still spry. An unusual 
medical slant on prehistoric times when dis- 
ease first began complicating life. (“Hobgob- 
lins of the Flesh,” by J. H. Bradley, Jr., 
Forum, October.) 

Got a Funnybone?—Read “The Wisecrack 
and the Gag,” by Walter Winchell, in the 
October Bookman, and learn how jokes are 
manufactured and how they make the rounds 
of the world. 

$64,000,000.—T wo hundred and ninety-six 
cities in the U. S. and Canada raised that 
amount for community chests last year. For 
abroad and enlightening study of how and 
why it is done, read the articles on the sub- 
ject in the November Survey Graphic. There 
are some ideas here for students who wish 
to take part in The Scholastic’s Community 
Service Contest. 

High-Pressure Salesmanship. — Salesmen 
and corporations which make nuisances of 
themselves prying into personal intimacies 
and forcing people to buy what they don’t 
want, in order to beat their sales quotas, are 
lowering the tone of American life. Modern 
business should take heed whether it is not 
digging its own grave. (“Putting Business 
before Life,” by Jesse Ramsford Sprague, 
Harper's, November.) 

Presidential Timber.—Norman Hapgood 
and Henry Moskowitz tell the “behind-the- 
scenes” story of Al Smith’s rise from the low- 
er East Side to the governorship of our great- 
ést state and an outstanding political person- 
ality. (World’s Work, October, November, 
and following.) 

] Russia’s Tenth Birthday.—Current 
History for November has a valuable and 
well-rounded symposium by fifteen leading 
authorities, American, British, Russian, and 

Communist and anti-Communist, on the 
first ten years of Bolshevist rule. 
_ Personalities—The Nation is running two 
interesting series—one by its editor, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, on “Presidential Possibili- 
lies;” the other on “Americans We Like,” in- 
duding Daniel Willard, Sinclair Lewis, Gov- 
‘mor Hunt of Arizona, Justice Brandeis, 
Father John A. Ryan, etc. Mr. Villard oper- 
ates first on Charles Evans Hughes (October 
19), who, he says, has backslidden from the 


Progressivism of his younger days. Both series 
ae animated by the well-known radical ten- 








Edited by Orton Lowe 


In each issue The Scholastic will print 
the best essay it receives on “My 
Favorite Poet and My Favorite Poem.” 
Material must not exceed 100 lines of 
quoted poetry and 300 words of com- 
ment. Five dollars for each contribu- 
tion printed. Address Poetry Editor, 
The Scholastic. 
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ALICE LAWSON COE 
of Hackensack (N. J.) High School, who has 


made several flights from an aviation field 
near her home, and understands the emotions 
of Ralph Linton’s poem. 








dencies of The Naiion and its editors. For 
good measure, another fiery personality, Hey- 
wood Broun, former colyumist of the New 
York World, disports himself freely and en- 
tertainingly on all kinds of subjects in his 
weekly page, “It Seems to Heywood Broun.” 

“Dizzy.”,—Andre Maurois, the distin- 
guished French critic who told the life of 
Shelley so charmingly in Ariel, begins in the 
October Forum a biographical novel of Benja- 
min Disraeli, Lord Beaconsfield, the great 
Jewish prime minister of Victorian England. 
More than fiction, it is history made alive. 

The Average Man—lIn the November 
American Magazine, William S. Dutton tells 
of his search for the “average” American, 
and how he found him in Roy L. Gray, a 
tailor and clothing dealer of Fort Hamilton, 
Iowa, 43 years old, married, two children, 
who finds his main interest in his home and 
his business. 





Ralph Linton 


By Alice Lawson Coe 
Hackensack High School, Hackensack, N. J. 


have found, in all my life, but one 

short poem which I can honestly say 
I like. There are many perhaps more 
beautifully worded poems by such 
authors as Amy Lowell, John Keats, or 
Lovelace, and many more catchy 
rhymes by Robert Service, or many 
more modern poems written by Carl 
Sandburg or Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
but this poem, by an obscure poet, 
strikes a sympathetic chord in me and 
sets my whole heart and body in tune 
with it. 

Private Ralph Linton, who served 
during the war in Battery D, 149th 
Field Artillery, is the young author who 
wrote my inmost feelings for me. We can 
tell he is a young, thoughtful, and ob- 
servant man, who could see some beauty 
even in the screaming horror of war. 
He is probably a daring youth, who 
meets life as it comes and enjoys it 
while he has it. We know that when he 
dies, he will die satisfied because he 
has led the fast, carefree life of an 
airman. 


Being something of an aviatrix my- 
self, I can appreciate his feelings when 
he says Youth’s heart rises on gleaming 
wings, tired of every-day life and bent 
on fighting the elements to show its 
spirit. That is exactly the feeling that 
one gets while sitting at the stick of a 
plane. The heart soars free, everything 
seems light and happy, earth is far be- 
hind, and anything may happen. 













The flaming words are indelible, the 
descriptions are by one inspired, and 
the thought is exactly MY thought. Is 
it any wonder that Ralph Linton’s 
“Aviation” is my favorite poem? 


We are Youth’s heart made visible, who rise 
On gleaming wings to greet the splendid 
sun, 
Weary of earth’s slow certainties, and run 
Jousts with the elements to show our pride. 


Last and most chosen chivalry, we meet 
In single fight to win a single fame; 
Sweep on victorious, or, defeated, pass 
Like the arch-angels, trailing robes of flame. 


EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Women Who Create 


HE $5,000 prize awarded annually 

to the American woman making the 
most distinctive contribution to the field 
of arts, letters, science or social prog- 
ress has been given to Eva LeGallienne, 
actress and manager of the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre. 

Miss LeGallienne is the daughter of 
Richard LeGallienne, poet and essayist. 
A year ago she abandoned a promising 
career on Broadway and established the 
Civic Repertory Theatre. In it she 
maintained the highest standard of art 
in the written and spoken drama, and 
at popular prices. The committee 
awarding the prize considers that Miss 
LeGallienne has made her theatre a 
permanent part of the American stage 
and that it is an outstanding and com- 
mendable achievement. Miss LeGal- 
lienne stated that the money will be 
used in forwarding the interests of the 
theatre. One of her theatre successes, 
The Cradle Song, is now touring the 
country. She has brought about a re- 
vival of interest in Ibsen. 

Miss LeGallienne is the first actress 
to receive the award. Established in 
1923 by the Pictorial Review Company, 
a distinguished board of judges chooses 
the recipient of the annual prize. It 
was given first to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, widow of the composer, for es- 
tablishing and maintaining the Mac- 
Dowell Colony for artists in New 
Hampshire. The following year it went 
to Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, founder 
of the “moonlight schools” of the South. 
Last year it was awarded to Miss Sara 
Graham Mulhall, who influenced legis- 
lation to regulate the traffic in nar- 
cotics. 


Shippin Board members watching tests of 
the mf for fast ships in the Washington 
Navy Yard. 


Faster Atlantic Liners 


NEW American-owned fleet of 
fast passenger liners that will cut 

the voyage across the Atlantic to less 
than four days is forecast by success- 
ful tests conducted in the experimental 
basin of the Washington Navy Yard 
with a twenty-foot model of the pro- 
posed new ship. The model, containing 
a miniature engine, was driven through 
the basin while the water was artificial- 
ly disturbed to simulate high waves 
during a severe ocean storm. It proved 
able to travel at a rate of 35 knots an 
hour, which is a speed fifty per cent 


* greater than that of existing liners. Im- 
“provements in marine engineering will 


enable ships to run on one-half the fuel 
and with one-third the crew of present 
boats. 

The project is sponsored by the 
American Brown-Boveri Company, 
which has requested a loan for con- 
struction from the United States Ship- 
ping Board. The tests were conducted 
in the presence of Chairman T. V. 
O’Connor and other officials of the 
Shipping Board and the Merchant 
Fleet Corporation. The company 
proposes to incorporate as the “Blue- 
Ribbon Line” and to operate a fleet of 
ten 20,000-ton liners which will make 
the trip to England in 96 hours and to 
France in 101 hours. The ships will be 
approximately 800 feet long and will 
be used exclusively for 400 first class 
passengers and for mail and express. 
They are to be equipped with airplane 
landing decks which will make it pos- 
sible for mail-planes to land or take-off, 
at both ends of the trip. They will be 
built in American shipyards. The fast- 
est liner now in the Atlantic service is 
the Mauretania, which makes the trip in 
a little over five days. 
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The weather-beaten shingled farm house at 

Easthampton, L.I., in which John Howard 

Payne was supposed to have lived as a boy. 
It was built in 1760. 


“Home, Sweet Home” a Myth? 


HETHER John Howard Payne 
ever lived in the “Home Sweet 
Home” cottage or not, the residents of 
Easthampton, Long Island, intend to 
purchase the place for $60,000 and 
keep it as a memorial to the author of 
one of America’s favorite songs. 
Relatives of the composer deny that 
he ever lived in the cottage and add 
that the famous song was composed 
while Mr. Payne was abroad. One story 
holds that Esther Isaacs, an aunt of the 
composer, lived in the cottage and that 
it was Mr. Payne’s custom to visit her 
at various times. Others assert that the 
house actually occupied by Mrs. Isaacs 
was across the street from the so-called 
Payne cottage. This house was owned 
fifty years ago by a man who conducted 
his business in it. He was so annoyed 
by people calling that he ordered his 
clerks to tell visitors that the house 
across the street was the Payne cottage. 
His neighbor, who enjoyed visitors, was 
content that people should think his 
home had once been that of the com- 
poser and so the legend concerning it 
grew up. Upon his death it was bought 
by a Mr. Buek who outfitted it with an- 
tiques and kept it open three days a 
week for visitors. Upon Mr. Buek’s 
death a John Howard Payne Memorial 
Association was formed for the purpose 
of buying the house and preserving it. 
The trustees of the estate valued the 
house at $20,000 and the antiques at 
$40,000 and agreed to sell it to the vil- 
lage at that price. Knowing the whole 
story, the villagers voted 152 to 53 to 
buy the place. It was such a cottage 
that Payne was thinking of, they say; 
when he wrote his immortal song, and 
whether or not he ever lived there, they 
intend to make it a memorial to a tradi- 
tion that should be preserved. 
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Model of the huge trans-Atlantic wing 
plane, which Charles Levine expects to man- 
ufacture in quantity. 


With the Flyers 


EWS of many flying ventures con- 
tinued to fill the air during the 
past fortnight. 

Ruth Elder, the 23-year-old Amer- 
ican girl, and her pilot, George Halde- 
man, began a triumphal tour through 
the capitals of Europe. After being 
picked up from their wrecked plane in 
the open sea, 2500 miles east of New 
York, they were taken to Horta in the 
Azores Islands, apparently little the 
worse for the experience. Reaching the 
mainland at Lisbon, they were received 
in Paris and London with cordiality. 

Meantime Mrs. Frances Grayson 
who had hoped to improve upon Miss 
Elder’s feat by flying her sea-plane, 
the “Dawn,” from Old Orchard, Maine, 
to Copenhagen, Denmark, made three 
unsuccessful attempts to get started 
and then decided to give up the project 
for this year on account of increasingly 
dangerous weather. 

The latest successful trans-Atlantic 
hop was made by two French aviators, 
Dieudonne Costes and Lieutenant Jo- 
seph LeBrix, who flew from Paris to 
Buenos Aires in ten days and six hops, 
via Senegal, Africa, and Pernambuco, 
Brazil. 

Charles A. Levine, the American 
capitalist who with Clarence Chamber- 
lin flew from New York to Germany 
last June, was welcomed by his home 
city of New York and plunged into 
plans for the manufacture of trans-At- 
lantic planes on a large scale. He 
brought with him French and Russian 
engineers with models of a new type 
of seven-motor fifty-passenger plane 
which he intends to manufacture on 
Long Island. 

Colonal Charles A. Lindbergh ar- 
tived in New York after completing his 
tour of the nation under the auspices 
of the Guggenheim Foundation. He 
made 82 scheduled stops and was late 
but once. He flew 22,350 miles, visited 
every state, and made 147 speeches. 


“BIG BILL” IN A CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


The Drive on King George 


HE trial of William McAndrew, 
Superintendent of Chicago Public 
Schools, on charges of insubordination 
for the Board of Education (Scholastic, 
Oct. 1), got under way, but was soon 
obscured by the bigger flurry caused 
by the determination of Mayor William 
Hale Thompson, to rid the Chicago 
schools and public library of books con- 
taining “pro-British” and “anti-Amer- 
ican” propaganda. The Mayor drew a 
roar of laughter from the editors and 
educators of America when he ap- 
pointed one of his” political henchmen, 
U. J. (“Sport”) Herrman as his per- 
sonal censor to comb the library for the 
seditious volumes. Mr. Herrman, tipped 
off by the Patriots’ League, began his 
search and announced that the books 
he placed on the ban would be taken 
out and burned on the lake front. 
Among the volumes suspected were 
Albert Bushnell Hart’s The American 
National History; C. H. Van Tyne’s 
The Causes of the War of Indepen- 
dence; Willis Mason West’s T'he Story 
of American Democracy, and other his- 
tory textbooks by Dr. David S. Muz- 
zey, Arthur M. Schlesinger, C. H. Mc- 
Laughlin, and William H. Mace. The 
Mayor’s ire was particularly aroused 
by the American Library Association, 
which publishes popular reading lists 
called the “Reading with a Purpose 
Series.” One of these on “The Europe 
of Our Day,” by Professor Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, recommends six books including 
Dean William R. Inge’s England, most 
of which were declared to be insulting 
to America. An ironical twist was 
given to the proceedings by the discov- 
ery that Queen Victoria and several 
English writers contributed 7,000 vol- 
umes to the reestablishment of the Chi- 
cago Library after the fire of 1871. 





By WILL JAMES 


The Newbery Medal 


~HE John Newbery Medal for the 

most distinguished contribution to 
children’s literature published in 1926 
has been awarded to Will James of 
Montana for his book, Smoky, the life- 
story of a mouse-colored cow-pony, and 
Clint, the bronco-buster who tamed him. 
This is the first of the six Newbery 
Medal books to deal with an American 
situation. 

Mr. James was born thirty-five years 
ago in a covered wagon which had 
stopped for the night in a creek bot- 
tom in Montana. His father, a Texas 
cowman, was moving north. His mother 
died when he was a year old, and three 
years later his father died, leaving the 
boy to the care of an old French Cana- 
dian trapper who tied him on his back 
and carried him to northwestern Cana- 
da. Often he would be left alone for 
weeks while the trapper was away after 
furs. During these periods James taught 
himself to read from old magazines. 
When he was thirteen the trapper died. 
Alone he made his way back to Mon- 
tana and got work herding saddle 
horses at night. For the next twelve 
years he drifted through the West as a 
cowboy, taking a prominent part in 
rodeos. In 1920 an injury ended his 
career as a fancy rider and he began 
to draw, as he had done in his early 
years. Friends helped him to get the 
attention of editors and his pictures be- 
gan to appear in magazines. Then he 
began to accompany them with tales of 
cowboy life told in the everyday lan- 
guage of the plains and was quickly 
recognized as a gifted artist and author. 

His three books are: Cowboys North 
and South, The Drifting Cowboy, and 
Smoky. 








HE rumblings of an approaching 
battle in the next British Parlia- 
ment are beginning to be heard as La- 
bor and Toryism, the major foes in 
British politics, gird themselves for a 
death struggle. Bitter attacks upon the 
Baldwin government in the recent 
Trade-Union Congress and the Labor 
Party Conference show the aroused 
state of feeling in working-class circles 
against the policies of the Conserva- 
tives, which, according to labor spokes- 
men, are certain to 
be destructive of a 
successful labor 
movement unless 
checked by a vigor- 
ous counter attack. 
The chief cause of 
contention is the 
Trade- Union and »- 
Trade Disputes Act : i =F 
which became a law ———— 
last August. Passed fal 
ostensibly to prevent i 
a repetition of the a 
General Strike of 
1926, the act, so the 
Laborites claim, has 
as its main object the 
disruption of the 
Trade Union move- 
ment and the crip- 
pling financially of 
the Labor Party. The statute in sweep- 
ing terms prohibits strikes that have 
heretofore been considered legal. Not 
only are general strikes, sympathetic 
strikes and strikes “designed or calcu- 
lated to coerce the government directly 
or indirectly” forbidden, but those 
which inflict “hardships upon the com- 
munity” are placed under the ban. The 
law guarantees the status in the unions 
of workers who refuse to take part in 
an illegal strike, forbids the intimida- 
tion of strike-breakers, and prohibits 
the use of trade union funds for politi- 
cal purposes without the written con- 
sent of the members who have contri- 
buted them. Government employees are 
denied the right to affiliate themselves 
with outside political or labor unions. 
While, in view of the dismal results 
of the General Strike of last year, 
which has left many unions with 
empty treasuries and decreased mem- 
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British Labor Prepares for Battle 


Stringent Industrial Policies of Conservative Government Rouse Bitter Opposition among Worker; 


By Rosalind Branning 





tion to legislation against general 
strikes, they do resent as a serious limi- 
tation of power the forbidding of sym- 
pathetic strikes. A strike which does not 
inflict some hardships upon the com- 
munity is scarcely conceivable, and any 
type of peaceful persuasion might be in- 
terpreted as a violation of the provision 
against “psychological” intimidation. 
Under the former plan of the trade 
unions, a portion of the dues was al- 
lotted to the Labor Party. Members 
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who did not wish to support the party 
could “contract out.” The Trade-Union 
Act reverses the process, those desiring 
to contribute being required to “con- 
tract in.” Labor leaders regard this as 
an unsportsmanlike attack by the party 
in power upon its opponent’s chief 
source of financial support. 

The intensity of the feeling aroused 
by this measure was revealed in the of- 
ficial reply of the Trade-Union Con- 
gress to Premier Baldwin’s plea for 
cooperation to bring about industrial 
peace. The resolution stated that the 
industrial policy of the government, and 
particularly the Trade-Unions and 
Trade Disputes Act, was the greatest 
hindrance to such peace. Any response to 
the plea was refused until objectionable 
measures had been repealed. The Labor 
Party has .nsistently demanded a man- 
date from- the people, promising to 
It has 


bership, labor leaders have little objec-$H pledged itself to the immediate repeal 
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of the Act should it be returned to power, 


Another policy which has provoked Labor’ 
displeasure is the plan for the reforming q 
the House of Lords proposed by Lord Cay 
and Lord Birkenhead. This would restore 
the House of Lords some of its lost powd 
and prestige and establish an effective che 
on the socialistic designs of any future Lab 
government. The proposed scheme providd 
for a membership of 350, the majority , 





whom would be elected by the heredity 


peers from their own number. This would x 


tain for the heredita 
principle a 
place in the British go 
ernment. The plan : 
provides for a limited nu 
ber of members to 

nominated by the gove 
ment of the day. All me 
bers would serve for tweh 
years, one-third retiri 
every fourth year. No 

ture reforms of the How 
of Lords would be perm 
ted without the consent 
that body itself. Thus 
Labor government wou 
be prevented from out 
ing the House of Lon 
which is overwhelming 
Conservative, as it | 
threatened to do by ere 
ing enough Labor peers 
carry through its program. The control 
the House of Commons over money bills 1 
der the Parliament Act of 1911 would 
weakened, for the Speaker of the House 
Commons would no longer be the judge 
whether or not a bill should be classified 
a money bill and be exempted from the 
quirement of the consent of the House 
Lords. This determining power would 
vested in a joint committee of the two hou 
The present power of the House of Comm 
to pass bills over the objections of the Ho 
of Lords after a lapse of two years would 
left untouched. 

Labor’s objections to the measure are 
vious. Its economic theories demand aa 
tension of government ownership. This 0 
necessitate legislation which would cam 
tute an invasion into private property mm 
Strenuous opposition from the Conse 
would be aroused. As they would possts 
permanent majority in the House of Lo 
they could hold up all such legislation fm 
least two years, 
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Lord Birkenhead 


Austen Chamberlain 
Secretary for India 


Foreign Secretary 


Winston Churchhill 
Chancellor of Exchequer 


Stanley Baldwin 
Prime Minister 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks 
Home Secretary 


Earl of Balfour 
Lord Pres. of Council 


LEADERS OF THE PRESENT CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT WHICH PUT THROUGH THE TRADE UNION ACT 


The proposal aroused such bitter opposi- 
ion that many of the Tory leaders hesitated 
bout forcing the issues and favored a modi- 
ication of the original plan. However, when 
he Labor Conference passed a resolution 
wvoring the surtaxing of incomes from in- 
estments, the Conservative Congress inter- 
preted the measure as a fair indication of the 
wialistic tendencies of the Labor Party, and 
taliated by giving Lord Cave’s reform pro- 
posal a foremost place in its program. 


Objections have also been raised against 
he Local Audit Bill which provides for the 
uditing of the accounts of local officials by 
he national government. In cases where it is 
und that expenditures have been excessive 
he national authorities would have the power 
o restrain them. Any officer whose excessive 
penditures exceed -2,500 would be disquali- 
td from holding any local office for five 
ears. This provision will vitally affect the 
tivities of the Labor Party in local poli- 
ics. As Labor majorities control a large num- 
er of local units and have been carrying out 
program of poor relief and other social re- 
wrms, large sums have been expended in 
uch work. The Conservatives consider these 
s entirely disproportionate to the needs, 
ud have sought this means of protecting the 
payers. Labor views the measure as a plan 
ot only to hamper the putting into effect of 
is social theories, but also as a means of 
utomatically removing from office and dis- 
lifying its officials. The Labor Party con- 
femns the act as a serious interference with 
ome rule. 


John R. Clynes 
Lord Privy Seal 


Arthur Henderson 
Home Secretary 


Although the Trade-Union Con- 
gress repudiated communist policies 
and voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority for the termination of the 
Anglo- Russian Trade Council be- 
cause of the dictatorial policy of the 
Russian Trade Unions and their violent 
denunciations of British labor officials, 
the congress also passed a vote of cen- 
sure of the Baldwin government for 
breaking off diplomatic relations with 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
The British policy in China and the 
stubborn attitude displayed at the 
Geneva Naval Conference were likewise 
condemned. 


When Parliament meets in January, 
the personalities foremost in the respec- 
tive parties will show little change over 
those of the past five years. Premier 
Baldwin, titular leader of the Conserva- 
tives, has the advantage of immense 
authority. Although inclined to mod- 
eration himself, he has been swayed 
toward more reactionary policies by 
such men as Winston Churchill, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, Sir 
John Simon, and Lord Birkenhead. In 
the Labor Party, former Premier Ram- 
say Macdonald is still a power as parli- 
amentary leader of the opposition, 
backed by such intellectuals as Phillip 
Snowden and Sidney Webb, and exper- 
ienced politicians like Arthur Hender- 
son and J. R. Clynes. But these men 


J. Ramsay Macdonald 
Prime Minister 


James H, Thomas 
Colonial Secretary 


are less representative of the actual 
working classes than J. H. Thomas, of 
the National Union of Railwaymen, and 
other leaders from the ranks of the 
Trade-Unions. The Communist extrem- 
ists, like “Emperor” Cook of the Min- 
ers, and Wheatley, of Glasgow, have 
lost ground. Whether the “in-between” 
Liberal Party, which has been torn by 
dissension between Lloyd-George and 
Lord Asquith, can “come back,” re- 
mains to be seen. The Liberals are in 
danger of drifting apart, the more con- 
servative members gradually moving 
into the Tory ranks, and the radicals 
adhering to Labor, as Commander Ken- 
worthy and others have recently done. 
The Conservatives at present have an 
effective majority in Parliament, but 
this has been somewhat shaved down in 
recent “‘by-elections” (local elections, to 
fill vacancies, etc., not held at the time 
of a general election), which returned 
Labor condidates to Parliament. 
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The Menace of Over-Production in Oil 


Secretary Work Calls Conference to Draft Federal Law to Curb Waste in Essential Resource 


HE total oil reserves of 

the United States in ac- 
tive producing fields are es- 
timated at 4,500,000,000 
barrels—only enough to last 
about six years at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption. Yet 
one billion barrels of this 
precious “black gold” are 
running away daily, wasted 
and unused. 

This situation, so abhor- 
rent to social foresight, has 
come about in the last three 
years chiefly because of the 
opening of two great new 
fields in Oklahoma — the 
Smackover and the Seminole 
—and the ensuing frantic 
competition. The overpro- 
duction caused great reduc- 
tions in the price of crude 
petroleum, ranging from one 
fourth to two thirds in various sections 
of the country. Producers and refiners 
have lost millions of dollars, and if the 
autoist has profited temporarily by the 
low prices, he may live to rue the care- 
lessness which is fast bringing an oil 
famine to America. The market value 
of stocks of our oil companies, including 
even the largest and most stable, has 
declined nearly a billion dollars in the 
past two years, and investors are much 
perturbed over the future of the in- 
dustry. 

Why cannot the oil industry control 
its own production? Producers in other 
industries reduce or stop their output 
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THE FAMOUS SEMINOLE FIELD 


This airplane view shows the forest of derricks that covers the rich- 
est oil strike of years. The streams are full of escaped oil. 


whenever the supply gets too far ahead 
of the demand. But oil is a vagrant min- 
eral which belongs to the man who first 
taps it. One pool may underlie the 
properties of a score of owners. Nine- 
teen of them may wish to agree to stop 
drilling or to limit production. But if 
the twentieth refuses, the others must 
continue operations if they are not to 
lose the entire reservoir. The industry 
is individualistic to an extreme, and 
there has been little spirit of coopera- 
tion among the producers to consider 
the public or posterity. 


The unchecked flood of oil has natur- 
ally aroused a cry for government reg- 
ulation if the industry cannot or will 
not control itself. The Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, appointed by the 
President in 1924, and consisting of the 
Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, and 
Commerce, has recommended certain 
economy measures to the producers, but 
it has no legislative or executive powers. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. 
Hubert Work, as chairman of the 
Board, has taken the lead in the move- 
ment for control. In an address before 
the mineral section of the American Bar 
Association, and in recent public state- 
ments, he has urged the passage by 
Congress of restrictive laws, and Sec- 
retary Hoover has advocated amend- 
ments to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
to enable the larger companies to agree 
on limitation of production. Dr. Work 
proposed a committee of nine, contain- 
ing three representatives each of the 


Government, the American 
Bar Association, and the 
oil industry, to draft a bill 
for oil conservation which 
may be presented in the next 
Congress. The Bar Associa- 
tion and E. W. Clark, presi- 
dent of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, speaking 
for the industry, have agreed 
to cooperate, and the ap- 
pointees will probably meet 
shortly in Washington to 
confer upon the proposed 
legislation. 

Opinion is divided, how- 
ever, as to how far the pow- 
ers of Congress extend in a 
private and local industry 
like oil. Any law passed 
would depend on the com- 
merce clause of the Consti- 
tution, which enables Con- 
gress to regulate the interstate shipment 
of commodities. Oil is undoubtedly an 
interstate product, but its production is 
under state regulation, and the Supreme 
Court in the child labor amendment and 
other cases has declared unconstitu- 
tional attempts to regulate conditions of 
manufacture in interstate industries. 
Attorneys for some of the large oil com- 
panies have expressed the opinion that 
Congress has no power to regulate the 
drilling and operation of private oil 
wells. But state laws have so far 
proved ineffective to control the over- 
production. 
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TABLOID BOOK REVIEWS 


In this issue of The Scholastic are pub- 
lished the first of the student-written tabloid 
book reviews. The first prize, a book to be 
chosen from the lists = Modem Library 
or the Everyman’s Library, is awarded to 
Phoebe Pulver, Logan County H.S., Peetz, 
Colo., for her review of “The King’s Hench- 
man.” All other reviews published are auto- 
matically awarded Honorable Mention. 

The next Tabloid Book Page will appear 
on December 10. Book reviews to be consid- 
ered for it must reach The Scholastic office 
not later than Nov. 22. Any student regularly 
enrolled in a secondary school is eligible to 
compete. Elsewhere on the page appears a 
suggestive list of books, but students are at 
liberty to review any recent book that appeals 
to them whether it has been mentioned in 
The Scholastic lists or not. Non-fiction stands 
as good a chance as novels. All reviews must 
be limited to 75 words. In giving details con- 
cerning books, as publisher, school, etc., 
please follow the form of those below. 





The King’s Henchman. By Edna St. Vincent 

Millay. Harper & Bros., 1927. 

The hazy mystic mischief of All-Hallow’s- 
Eve moon allured Aethelwold to betray his 
King and yield to his love. The first happi- 
ness of his dream passed; he woke to grim 
reality; and remembering his promises, he 
was sorrowful. But his beloved was untrue, 
and heartbroken, he stabbed himself. 

“Nor all of England’s weeping 

Should weep his worth 

Who was so young and blithe and bold, 

Whom the thorn of a rose hath slain.” 

—Phoebe Pulver, 
Logan County High School, Peetz, Colo. 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By Willa 

Cather. A. A. Knopf, 1927. 

As if to prove false the belief that her forte 
is feminine characterization only, Miss Cather 
now writes a masculine story of two mission- 
aries to New Mexico during the eighteen- 
fifties. The eternal friendship, despite trials 
and separations, of Father Latour and Father 
Vaillant is the main theme. Though never 
losing sight of this, Miss Cather weaves in a 
number of varied incidents, customs, legends 
and characters to pattern a gorgeous novel. 

—Gilbert E. Israel, 
Williamsport (Pa.) High School. 


The Grandmothers. By Glenway Westcott. 

Harper & Bros., 1927. $2.50. 

I am happiest when I am excavating from 
some corner of the attic the faded family por- 
traits, and then listening to mother’s story 
about them. So with deep interest I learned 
the simple stories of Alwyn’s Spartan Grand- 
mother Tower, and other relatives. Alwyn’s 
philosophizing made me appreciate the sig- 
nificance of my own pioneer great-grand- 
father’s life and feel the responsibility of my 
heritage. The Towers are real; I have rela- 
tives like them. So have you. 

—Ruth Helen Niebel, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


“We.” By Charles A. Lindbergh. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927. $2.50. 

Colonel Charles Lindbergh has again sur- 
prised and delighted the American public. 
“We” is his story, and it is just as straight- 
forward as himself. His air-mail flights are 
bold in the concise language of business re- 
Ports. Fog banks, lack of gasoline, and the 


necessity for parachute jumps are some of the 
difficulties he combats. The Paris flight! Who 
hasn’t wondered what it was like? Colonel 
Lindbergh describes it in his quiet, charm- 
ing way. 
—Betty J. Chrisp, 
Albany (N.Y.) Academy for Girls. 


The Christ of the Indian Road. By E. Stan- 
ley Jones. Abingdon Press, 1926. $1.00. 
Standing amid the shadows of Western 

civilization, India has seen a Figure who has 

attracted her. She has hesitated in regard to 
any allegiance to him, for India thought if 
she took one she would have to take both— 

Christ and Western Civilization. Now it is 

dawning upon the minds of India that she 

can have one without the other—Christ with- 

out Western Civilization. That dawning is 

of tremendous significance to them—and to us. 
—Marion Gottshall, 

William Penn H.S., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Tristram. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

Macmillan Co., 1927. $1.50. 

Mr. Robinson retells an old Authurian le- 
gend with Tristram ue “loud-accredited 
strong warrior” as the hero. There are two 
Isolts: Isolt of Ireland, of the “patrician pas- 
sionate helplessness,” and Isolt of Brittany, 
who was so pure that even her thoughts were 
white. And Tristram loved Isolt of Ireland, 
and Isolt of Brittany loved him. This poem 
is of these loves and what came of them. 

—Margaret Acheson, 
Albany (N.Y.) Academy for Girls. 


Jalna. By Mazo De La Roche. Little, Brown 

& Co., 1927. $2.00. 

Jalna is a study in character. The White- 
oak family is unusual and each member, from 
the dominating grandmether of ninety-nine to 
the spoiled and delicate son of nine, stands 
out alone yet is necessary for the developing 
of the plot. It tells of this clannish group liv- 
ing their self-centered lives at Jalna, their 
large estate in Canada. It ends in a tragedy 
which is the natural outcome of a narrow 
and selfish existence. 

—Helen Louise Snyder, 
William Penn H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Ladies and Gentlemen. By Irvin S. Cobb. 

Cosmopolitan Co., 1927. $2.00. 

In this book Cobb has given us a group 
of short stories presenting many different 
phases of life. His “ladies” and “gentlemen” 
are not fanciful characters existing only in 
the imagination of the author; they are typi- 
cal people whom we meet every day. In this 
realness of his characters Cobb excells. The 
titles, too, are fine and suggestive of the 
stories. Never before has Cobb shown to so 
great advantage his inimitable humor and 
philosophy. 

—Rollin Steinmetz, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Mother Knows Best. By Edna Ferber. Double- 
day Page & Co., 1927. $2.50. 

If one likes vivid stories that are true to 
life, if qné wants to be entertained and to 
learn the different classes, types, and angles 
of every-day life, then follow Edna Ferber 
through vaudeville of New York City, the 
slums of New Finnland, the small towns of 
the Middle West, and the pigyards of Chi- 
cago. An interesting feature of this book is 
that no two stories are alike either in plot, 
character, or scenes. 

—Mary Jane Weish, 
William Penn H.S., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The Canary Murder Case. By S.S. Van Dine. 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1927. $2.00. 

My anticipations were those which are nat- 
urally to be inferred from such a title: an 
astoundingly beautiful heroine, supernatural 
activities, and at least—at the very least— 
two mangled bodies. I wes all wrong, gentle 
reader—not even a heroine! Merely a case 
stated and proved—a sort of literary q.e.d., 
technicalities fascinating, and humor rare. 

—Betty Poole, 
Albany (N.Y.) Academy for Girls. 


(For a List of New Books, 
See Page 27) 








New Dutton Books 
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NOW WE ARE 
Six 
By A. A. MILNE 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard 


More charming and whimsical verse by 
the author of WHEN WE WERE 
VERY YOUNG and WINNIE-THE- 
POOH. $2.00 


FOR THE GLORY 
OF FRANCE 


By EVERETT MCNEIL 
Illustrated by A. O. Scott 


What boy has not dreamed of running 
away to sea? Imagine being a stow- 
away on Champlain’s ship, sailing for 
the new world, helping to found 
Quebec, Lake Champlain. $2.00 


ALISON BLAIR 


By GERTRUDE CROWNFIELD 


A young girl’s exciting adventures dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. $2.00 


GIRLS WHO DID 


By HELEN FERRIS 
AND VIRGINIA MOORE 


“Is written in a very wholesome spirit 
and will be warmly welcomed to the 
libraries of all girls’ schools and girls’ 
clubs.” The New York Times. $2:50 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Britain, France, Germany, and Belgium Form Giant Chemical Combine; Vatican's Proposal 
Declined by Mussolini; Turkey’s President Goes on the Air 


The European Chemical Trust 


N the struggle for world trade just 

commencing between Europe and 
America the formation of a new chem- 
ical trust in Europe, with a capital of 
over a billion dollars, is a significant 
event. Prior to the war the European 
countries were supreme in the world’s 
chemical trade and the United States 
counted for little. The war dealt a ter- 
rific blow to the chemical exports of 
Europe. Germany lost fifty per cent of 
her markets, and similar disaster over- 
took the chemical industries of Great 
Britain, France, and Belgium. The 
United States, on the other hand, rose 
from an obscure position to become tem- 
porarily the world’s leader in this field. 
American chemical products displaced 
those of Europe in the markets of 
Latin America and the Far East. Since 
the war Germany has been making ef- 
forts to regain her former position, and 
has again taken the lead. Last year the 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL 
The dictator-presi- 
dent of the Turk- 
ish Republic is a 
queer alloy of 
modernity and 
barbarism. His im- 
peccable western 
clothes, and his 
use of radio are 
but one side. Be- 
low is a cross-sec- 
tion of his con- 
stituents—a_polit- 
ical assemblage at 
Angora. 


chemical exports of the four leading 
countries reached the following figures: 
Germany, $256,000,000; the United 
States, $171,000,000; France, $125,- 
000,000; and Great Britain, $114,000,- 
000. With Europe’s revival, competition 
is becoming warm. The new trust is an 
attempt of the European countries to 
create the most economical and power- 
ful machine for giving battle to the 
United States in the contested markets. 

The trust applies to dye stuffs and 
synthetic and nitrogenous fertilizers 
and will include the bulk of these in- 
dustries in Germany, France, Great 
Britain, and Belgium. A central sales 
agency will be established for all of the 
members, and this will eliminate much 
duplicate machinery. The European 
markets will be divided, and the in- 
dustries of each country will be given 
a large measure of protection in their 
home markets. 


The growing number of combinations 
of European producers, of which the 
steel combine and the chemical trust are 
the foremost examples, represents prog- 
ress in the direction of European 
economic unity. Whether the ultimate 
result will be a consolidation into a 
Pan-European production and free- 
trade area remains to be seen. That 
American producers fear the new trusts 
is shown by the steps that they are 
taking in Washington to obtain a modi- 
fication of the anti-trust laws of this 


country to permit of greater consolida-. 


tion on the part of American industries. 


A Breathing Space in the Tariff 
Battle 


After preliminary skirmishes in what 
may be the tariff “battle of the cen- 
tury” (Scholastic, Oct. 1), the United 
States and France have declared a tem- 
porary truce. The French have agreed 
to restore the favorable rates which 
American shippers enjoyed before the 
Franco-German treaty went into effect. 
These rates will still be generally some- 
what higher than the favorable rates 
given to Germans, but they represent 
such a reduction as to cause joy among 
the American business men in France, 
who have been holding their goods in 
warehouses on account of the high du- 
ties. Their stocks, which had become 
exhausted, may now be replenished. 
The United States, it is presumed, 
agreed to make some concessions in the 
abolition of certain import restrictions 
against which France had complained. 
It is also understood that the United 
States is to abandon the effort to in- 
vestigate French production costs 
through United States Treasury agents 
stationed in France. 


Italy Refuses Territory to Pope 


When in 1870 the troops of the rising 
young Italian kingdom marched into 
Rome and took from the Pope the last 
of his temporal power they created a 
conflict between Church and State 
which the intervening fifty-seven years 
have not solved. Confined to the beautiful 
but limited gardens of the Vatican, the 
succeeding Popes have never ceased to 
chafe under the nominal jurisdiction of 
the Italian Government and _ have 
planned for the time when they would 
again possess sovereignty over the 
Papal residence. 

When the French garrison was called 
from Rome in 1870 and the Italian 
Government seized the Eternal City in 
order that it might be the capital of 
Italy, the Pope voluntarily retired into 
the Vatican. The Italian Government, 
which refused to allow him independent 
territory, nevertheless passed the Law 
of Guarantees of 1871 which granted 
him immunity from interference in the 
Vatican and Lateran palaces. Civil of- 
ficials were forbidden to trespass upon 
these premises without authority from 
the Church. An annual revenue of 
3,225,000 lire was voted. The Pope re- 
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POPE PIUS XI 
On his Vatican Throne. In the upper corner 
is the coat of arms of the lost Papal States, 
familiar to stamp collectors. 


fused to accept the money, holding that 
the Church could not depend upon the 
will of temporal state or the act of a 
legislature, and in the intervening de- 
cades he has refused to deal with the 
Italian Government. The Church has 
demanded a treaty recognizing its sov- 
ereignty over a definite area. The politi- 
cal importance of such a state would be 
slight, but its importance as a symbol 
to the Catholic world would be very 
great. 


‘Recently unofficial exchanges looking 
toward a settlement have been carried 
on in the Roman press. The Osserva- 
tore Romano, the official Church organ, 
set forth the necessity of the cession by 
the Italian Government of a territory, 
however small, for a temporal state. 
The hopes of Catholics for a settlement 
of the question had been raised by the 
knowledge that Mussolini was anxious 
to conciliate the Italian Catholics by an 
agreement. The reply of the Fascist 
Government through its mouthpiece, the 
Foglio d’Ordini, however, brought their 
expectations, for the present at least, to 
naught. “It is evident,” said the Foglio 
d’Ordini, “that for Fascist Italy a re- 
storation, even in the most reduced 
form, of the temporal power which 
ceased in 1870 with incommensurable 
advantage, in our opinion, to the moral 
prestige of the Roman Church, should 
be out of the question.” 


Kemal Broadcasts 


_The use of the radio as an agency 
M politics has received no more impres- 
ive illustration than the recent eight- 


day speech of President Mustapha 
Kemal before the Turkish National As- 
sembly in Angora. The broadcasting of 
the speech made it possible for Kemal 
to speak directly to all parts of the 
Turkish Republic and to Europe as 
well. Particularly valuable to the cause 
of Turkish nationalism was the convey- 
ing of the speech by this means to 
listeners in Constantinople where the 
last reactionary element in Turkey re- 
mains. 

The speech, which was about 400,000 
words in length, was a recital of the 
events in the rise of the new Turkey, 
and a summary of Turkish progress 
during the last few years. It was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The fol- 
lowing appeal to the patriotism of the 
Turkish youth brought the address to 
a close: “Even when all appears lost, 
when the enemy occupies the country, 
when the nation is exhausted, you, 
youth of Turkey and future genera- 
tions, will not forget that your first duty 
is to defend and preserve the indepen- 
dence of the Turkish Republic, and you 
will find the necessary force in the 
noble blood running through your 
viens.” 


The Avenger Goes Free 


Schwartzbard, the Jewish watch- 
maker, who shot the Russian General 
Petlura because he believed him to be 
responsible for massacres of Jews in the 
Ukraine, has been acquitted by a Paris 
jury, which evidently believed that Pet- 
lura’s offense against the Jews deserved 
punishment by assassination. The prose- 
cution had claimed that Schwartzbard 
was a Soviet agent employed to kill 
Petlura, who opposed Bolshevism. Tes- 


RICHARD B. BENNETT 


New Conservative leader of Canada. He has 
been mentioned as the possible next premier. 


THE VATICAN GARDENS 
In this secluded and lovely spot the Pope 
takes his exercise, but remains a voluntary 
prisoner. He wants official recognition of 
his sovereignty. 


timony by Schwartzbard as to how he 
trailed his victim for weeks in the Latin 
quarter of Paris, and how he finally 
found him alone and shot him to his 
death, thrilled the courtroom. Exclam- 
mations of racial partisanship among 
the spectators and dramatic clashes be- 
tween the lawyers added to the excite- 
ment of a trial which attracted interna- 
tional interest. 


Foreign Notes 


A new Moses, seeking to lead Canadian 
Toryism out of the wilderness of defeat, has 
arisen in the person of R. B. Bennett, who 
has just been chosen leader of the Conserva- 
tive Party of Canada to succeed Arthur 
Meighen. Bennett is a wealthy lawyer whose 
money was made in Western and Central 
Canada. He presents a new type of leader in 
the Dominion, as heretofore wealth has usu- 
ally been considered a handicap in Canadian 
politics. 

o 


Optimism and good feeling characterized 
the popular reception accorded to Dwight W. 
Morrow, the new American Ambassador to 
Mexico, upon his arrival in that country. Mr. 
Morrow, in his journey from Nuevo Laredo, 
on the frontier, to Mexico City, was greeted 
at all important stopping points by groups of 
federal and local officials. He starts his new 
duties amid encouraging circumstances. 


Roumanian feeling runs high as news is 
circulated of a plot to place the exiled Prince 
Carol upon the throne. Martial law has been 
declared and arrests have been made. The 
adherents of Carol demand that a vote of 
the people be taken as to his accession, but 
Premier Bratiano refuses to submit the ques- 
tion. 

1} 


General Gomez, the fleeing Mexican rebel 
leader, appears to have escaped to Central 
America. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Admiral Magruder Deposed and General Summerall Recalled for Criticisms; House Committee 
Starts Hearings on Tax Bills; Fall-Sinclair Criminal Trial Opens 


Magruder Disciplined 

Rear Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, 
commandant of the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, who was called to account by 
Secretary of the Navy Wilbur for his 
criticisms of naval administration in a 
magazine article (Scholastic, Oct. 15), 
was relieved of his post on October 25 
and ordered to report to Washington 
on November 5 for further duty. The 
action is generally interpreted as a 
sharp reprimand and perhaps a prelude 
to demotion. It came with thunderous 
suddenness, just after an exchange of 
letters in which the Admiral had am- 
plified his criticisms at the Secretary’s 
request. No punishment had been ex- 
pected. Admiral Magruder immediately 
appealed to President Coolidge to re- 
voke the order, and requested a per- 
sonal interview. But the President, 
upon conferring with Mr. Wilbur, re- 
fused the appeal. 

If the Admiral should be courtmar- 
tialed for his temerity, as was General 
Mitchell of the Army Air Service, a 
wave of public protest may be expected. 
Representative Britten of Illinois, mem- 
ber of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, promises an inquiry. Although 
he does not agree with Magruder’s criti- 
cisms, he declares that Congress will 
not tolerate gagging the Admiral or any 
other outspoken officer. The widest, 
freedom of criticism should be allowed 
such men, he believes. 


Army Housing 


A hurried summons from President 
Coolidge to Major-General Charles P. 
Summerall, the Army’s Chief of Staff, 
to return to Washington in the midst 
of an inspection tour of the Pacific 
Coast has started capital gossip as to 





General Summerall (left), the Army's Chief 
of Staff, and Secretary of War Dwight F. 
Davis. 


Secretary of War Davis stated that 
he quite agrees with Summerall’s criti- 
cism, and has devoted part of his an- 
nual reports to strong pleas for replace- 
ment of the dilapidated and dangerous 
shacks that now shelter a large por- 
tion of the troops. President Coolidge 
defended the Administration, recalling 
that since 1925, $22,000,000 has been 
authorized for new construction, and 
he has approved an estimate of $8,000,- 
000 in next year’s budget. 


Tax Reduction 
The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, the in- 
fluential group which frames the na- 
tional revenue bills, was called together 
October 31 for a special pre-Congress 


EO} 


whether the Army has a Magruder. The /%/ 


General, who has a reputation as an 
efficient executive, is reported to have 
made speeches during his _ travels 
in which he severely criticized the 
housing of American soldiers, declaring 
that “the German prisoners of war were 
better housed than the American Army 
in barracks.” The President’s Secre- 
tary announced that General Summerall 
was recalled merely to confer on next 
year’s budget program of the Army. 
This would be an unprecedented ac- 
tion, and many see in the incident a 
rebuke to the General. 
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—Marcus in N, Y. Times. 


AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
G. O. P.: “Gosh! Just when I was trying to 
make a hit with the lady.” 


session, by its chairman, William R, 
Green of Iowa. This practice of the 
important committees in meeting to 
hammer out the preliminary drafts of 
legislation during the fall is long es- 
tablished and by it a great deal of con- 
struction, non-partisan work is often 
accomplished. Hearings at which any 
interested person may speak are to be 
held for ten days on various special 
phases of the tax law. At the first ses- 
sion, Secretary of the Treasury Andrew 
W. Mellon and Under-Secretary Ogden 
L. Mills presented the Treasury’s es- 
timates of receipts for the next fiscal 
year and their recommendations on the 
total of tax reduction. Mr. Mellon set 
$250,000,000 as the maximum cut that 
could be adopted without danger of a 
deficit in 1929. The surplus for 1927- 
28 is now estimated to exceed $600,- 
000,000. John N. Garner of Texas, 
ranking Democrat of the committee, 
and other minority leaders, hold that 
the surplus may reach $700,000,000, 
and that a reduction of not less than 
$400,000,000 is in order. A vigorous 
battle is forecast, but all agree that tax 
reduction cannot be considered inde- 
pendently of flood relief, debt reduc- 
tion, and other large expenditures in 
prospect. 


The Fall-Sinclair Trial 


The fight of the Government to send 
Albert B. Fall and Harry F. Sinclair to 
the penitentiary for criminal conspir- 
acy to defraud the Government of the 
Teapot Dome oil reserves (Scholastic, 
Oct. 29), opened in the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court, Justice Freder- 
ick L. Siddons presiding. The jury, 
chosen after considerable challenging, 
by both sides, of all talesmen who had 
followed the case and formed an opin- 
ion, contains two women and is made 
up mostly of clerks, tradesmen and 
small merchants. 

During the first week the Govern 
ment, represented by Owen J. Roberts, 
Atlee Pomerene, and the District At 
torney of the District of Columbia, es: 
tablished several important facts: 

1. That $300,000 in liberty bonds 
was carried away from a New York 
bank by the president of the Continent- 
al Trading Company of Canada, a Sit 
clair concern, of which $230,000 came 
into the possession of Fall on his ranch 
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THE INTREPID SENATOR FESS 


at Three Rivers, New Mexico. Fall’s 
son-in-law, M. T. Everhart, a Pueblo 
banker, admitted that he took the bonds, 
but declined to tell from whom he re- 
ceived them on the ground that it might 
incriminate him. He was upheld in this 
by the court. 

2. That Fall granted the lease with- 
out allowing other companies to bid and 
without consulting lawyers in the De- 
partments of the Interior and of Jus- 
tice, and that a Sinclair employee as- 
sisted him to frame it. 

The defense, represented by Martin 
Littleton and other able counsel, gained 
some rulings by the judge, notably that 
Sinclair’s testimony before a Senate 
committee in 1923 could not be used 
against him in a criminal trial. At that 
time Sinclair stated under oath that he 
had visited Fall at his home to discuss 
the Teapot Dome lease. But such tes- 
timony cannot be admitted as evidence 
now, the judge ruled. The defense 
claimed that Former Secretary of the 
Navy Denby planned the oil lease pol- 
icy as part of a patriotic and necessary 
plan for war emergencies, and that the 
secrecy surrounding it was urged by 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


The Presidential Campaign 


Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, one 
of the intimate advisers and strongest 
supporters of President Coolidge, has 
been advocating in season and out that 
Coolidge should be_renominated by the 
Republican convention despite the 
President’s famous “do not choose” 
statement. In a personal interview re- 
cently, the President told Mr. Fess 
with some heat that he wants him to 
stop making such statements, which 
Were embarrassing him and placing him 
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in an inconsistent light before the coun- 
try. This did not phase Fess, who con- 
tinues to urge that the President be 
drafted. Most of the other Republican. 
leaders, however, have given up the 
Coolidge idea, and a number of them 
are already actively in the field. Sen- 
ator Frank B. Willis of Ohio, a favor- 
ite of the Anti-Saloon League, and Sen- 
ator Charles Curtis of Kansas, Republi- 
can floor leader in the Senate and a de- 
scendant of Indian chiefs, issued public 
statements of their candidacy. Secre- 
tary Herbert Hoover, who has been re= 
luctant to commit himself on account of 
his position in the Cabinet, nevertheless 
has an active organization working for 
him and has appointed Walter F. 
Brown, an experienced Ohio politician, 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
Brown will add stability to Hoover’s 
candidacy. On the Democratic side, 
Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, 
widely known for his uncompromising 
opposition to Administration policies 
and his aggressive speeches, announced 
his candidacy at a state rally, declaring 
“the times are ripe, and rotten ripe, for 
a change at Washington.” Meanwhile 
the Progressive forces strengthened 
their appeal for Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska, and Senator Borah, their lead- 
er, launched a drive for a positive dry 
enforcement plank in the Republican 
platform. 


Government Notes 


The conservative citizens of Maine, who 
are generally considered the political bell- 
wethers of the nation in elections, decided by 
a two-to-one vote against the repeal of the 
state’s direct primary law, which had been 
in effect for fifteen years. The campaign for 
retaining the law was led by Governor Ralph 
O. Brewster, who appealed against a “back- 
ward step.” 

* * «* 


John L. Duvall, mayor of Indianapolis, 
who was convicted of violating the corrupt 
practices act, is the center of a hot fight. Suit 
was filed to remove him on the ground that 
he never was legally elected. The City Coun- 
cil refused to recognize the authority of Mrs. 
Maude Duvall, his wife, who had been ap- 
pointed City Controller by her husband in an 
effort to retain control of the mayoralty. The 
Council appointed Claude E. Negley as may- 
or, and Duvall barricaded himself in the 
State House offices and refused to budge. 

* * * 

Victor L. Berger, Socialist Congressman 
fram Milwaukee, was appointed chairman of 
the National Committee of the Socialist 
Party, succeeding the late Eugene V. Debs. 
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President Coolidge, on the basis of reports 
from his Cabinet members, issued an analysis 
of the nation’s business, finding it on a solid 
basis with an encouraging future, despite de- 
pressions in the textile and shoe industries. 
The President’s prediction was corroborated 
by the American Bankers Association in its 
annual convention at Houston, Texas, whose 
leading members declared that 1928 will be a 
good year for business, though admitting that 
there has been a 10 per cent recession in 1927 
over the prosperity of 1926. Thomas R. Pres- 
ton of Chattanooga, Tenn., was elected presi- 
dent of the Association to succeed Melvin A. 
Traylor of Chicago. 

* * * 

Colonel Charles R. Forbes, serving a two- 
year sentence at the Federal Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, for defrauding the 
Government in his former position as director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau, was ready for re- 
lease, but could not pay his $10,000 fine, and 
had to serve thirty days more. 

> * @ 


Gifford Pinchot, former Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, who was defeated last year for the 
Senate by W. S. Vare, announced that he 
would run again next year when the other 
Pennsylvania Senator, David A. Reed, comes 
up for re-election. 
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ERE isa 

new answer to the century- , 
HA: question — what to give for Christmas. 
This year you can remember your friends with a 
gift that is so unique, so personal, and in such 
good taste, that what formerly was a problem 
now becomes a pleasure. Give Diamond Mono- 
gram Book Matches. Every light is a reminder 
of you and your thoughtfulness. 


A New Idea in Matches 


For personal use, for the home, for the bridge 
table, - any occasion, Diamond Monogram 
Book Matches are quite the smartest thing you 
ever saw. p Lee? 

Made in four different rich color combinations 
—red and gold; blueand gold; green and gold; 
black and gold. Two artistic designs with any 
three block initials or any three-letter monogram. 
Price $6.50 for 300 books—much less than the 
specialty shops charge. Send only $1.50 with 
order—pay balance of $5.00 on delivery. | (Ex- 
press prepaid). When ordering specify initials, 
colors and state whether you want initials or 
monogram design. Only one design and color 
combination in each order. Orders accepted for 
Continental U. S. A. only. 


Order Now for Quick Delivery 


Diamond Monogram Book Matches make the 
most expressive and useful presents you can pos- 
sibly give. And of course you will want a supply 
for your Own use. ke up your gift list now. 
By ordering at once you will avoid the usual 
holiday rush delays. Mail coupon as early as 
possible and enclose $1.50 for each order. Pay 
$5.00 balance on each order when delivered. 
Send coupon NOW to the Diamond Match 
Compare WEBS for Schaine/ our mons imakine cle 
9 ITT c end odecpicte working outht FREE. 








a _— . -_ book: 
H i herewith $1.50 for 300 3 
Cire pis teen nea 
matches. e send me the style checked below. 


Monogr initial 
O Red and Gold 0 Red and Gold 
0 Blue and Gold OD Blue and Gold 


0 Black and Gold 0) Black and Gold 
O Green and Gold 0 Green and Gold 


My initials are..................... 
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rebuke to the General. 
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make a hit with the lady.” 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


President Coolidge issued his annual proc- 
lamation, setting aside Thursday, November 
24, as Thanksgiving Day. “We have gained 
in knowledge of the higher values of life,” he 
said. 

* °* @* 

The centenary of Marcelin Berthelot, the 
first great synthetic chemist, was celebrated 
by the laying of the cornerstone of an “inter- 
national house of chemistry” at Paris, with 


contributions from forty nations. 
.e 2 8 


Elaine Arnold, a 16-year-old Texas girl, 
won the scholarship offered by the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation, and will study under 
Madame Sembrich in New York. 





R. J. Wensley, Westinghouse engineer (left) 

explaining his “Televocal” or ‘mechanical 

man,” which operates by sound waves and 

was described in the Oct. 29 issue of The 
Scholastic. 








THERE IS PROFIT 
IN WRITING 


Gertrude Atherton, author - ——T 
of “The Immortal Marriage,” | 
“Black Oxen,” and many 
other successful novels, said, 
“The subject (speaking of 
the Palmer courses) is about 
as fully covered as is within 
mortal achievement.” 





PALMER students are successful. Last month 
one sold a story to Boy’s Life for $75. Another 
sold a story to the McFadden publications. 
Another writes regularly for The Mailbag and 
other publications. Many others turn their 
talents to profit. Some in full time, or in part 
time work. 
If you have the ability and the urge to 
write, the personalized Palmer training, sym- 
athetic criticism by experienced writers will 
elp you too to produce stories that sell. 
e coupon below will bring you complete 














information. 
| Soosleniniendnestentententanstententantententiomtentant | 
| PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP l 
pt. -Y, Palmer g., Hollyweo it. 
De 115-Y, Pal Bldg., Holl d Cali i 
; e Please SEO baw my obligation, “etail: about | 
e course ave checked. 
Short Story Writing | 
1 English and Self-Expression 
l Photoplay Writing | 
r= x 
Pp ) 
| AW corr dence strictly confidential ] 
L No salesman will call on you 
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LINER SINKS; 880 DIE 


[SEA TOLL SET AT 34 


These headlines announcing the disastrous 
wreck of the Italian liner Principessa Mafalda, 
off the Brazil coast, demonstrate the uncer- 
tainty of newspaper reports. They are taken 
from two editions of the same paper, four 
hours apart. The actual figures of the dead 
are unknown, but will probably reach 275. 


* * * 











An electric “thinking machine” which does 
higher mathematics of the most abstruse kind 
has been invented by Dr. Vannever Bush, a 
professor at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and his research workers. It is 
called the “product integraph,” and solves 
equations in differential calculus by pointers 
following curves plotted on sheets of paper. 
It has nothing in common with the Westing- 
house “mechanical man.” 

a 

Col. Arthur Woods, former Police Com- 
missioner of New York, acting for an anony- 
mous American philanthropist, has furnished 
funds of $2,250,000 for the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, which will 
undertake the most ambitious archeological 
investigations ever attempted. 

* * * 

WEVD, the Socialist radio station dedicated 
to the memory of the late Eugene Debs, was 
opened in New York with appropriate cere- 
monies. It will broadcast labor and radical 
news, as well as music and entertainment. 

- * * 

¥eilow, a German shepherd dog, under- 
stands over 300 words, and has the intelli- 
gence of an 8-year-old child, according to 
Professor C. J. Warden of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who gave him a series of mental tests. 

Ss ¢ & 

The coeducational “floating university” 
projected for this fall aboard the S.S. Aurania 
has been abandoned on account of insufficient 
registration. 


KISKI 


N unusual school, where 

boys of intelligence and 
energy can progress as rapidly 
as they wish; where real stu- 
dents can make up back work 
while carrying on with regular 
classes. If you have lost a term, 
due to illness, you can catch up 
at Kiski—if you'll work! 
Second Semester opens Feb. Ist. 
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Memorial to General George Gordon Meade, 
Commander of the Union forces at Gettys- 
burg, a gift to the nation by the State of 
Pennsylvania, unveiled by President Coolidge 
in the Botanical Gardens, Washington. 


* * * 


An intense earthquake rocked southeastern 
Alaska, severing cable connections and caus- 
ing damage at Ketchikan and other seacoast 
cities. 

+ * * 

Dr. Julius Warner-Jauregg, a Vienna psy- 
chiatrist, won the Nobel medicine prize for 
1927 for his treatment of paralysis by the in- 
jection of malaria germs. 

* * * 

“Abie’s Irish Rose,” the most popular play 
in the history of the theatre, ended its run at 
the Republic Theatre, New York, after an 
unbroken record of 2,337 performances. It 
was first given on May 23, 1922, and has had 
over 17,600 performances to date throughout 
the United States, England, and the Conti- 


nent. 
* * * 


Earl Carroll, the young New York theatri- 
cal producer who was convicted of perjury, 
was released from the federal prison at At 
lanta after serving four months of his sen- 
tence of a year and a day. His good behavior 
won him a parole for the rest of the term. 


A Key to Pronunciation 


Page 3: Sidi (see-dee). Bou Dik (Boo Deek). 
Ouled Nail (Oo-led Nah-eel). Mouley Saa 
(Mvo-lay Sah). 

Page. 13: Andre Maurois (Ahn-dray Mohr-wah). 
Disraeli (Diz-ray-ly). Beaconsfield (Beck-onz 
feeld). ‘ 

Page 15: Dieudonne Costes 
Koast). Le Brix (Luh Bree). 

Page 20: Mustapha Kemal (Moos-tah-fa Kay- 
mahl). Foglio d’Ordini (Fohl-yo dor-dee-nee). 


(Dyeuh-don-nay 
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Your Name and Your 
Neighbor’s 
V. Nicknames. By A. A. Alter 


plete who has lived long in 
any community will recall how, of 
two persons among his acquaintance 
bearing the same name, say William 
Miller, one was referred to as “Big 
Bill,’ and the other as “Little Bill;” 
or “Old Bill” and “Young Bill;” or 
more politely, as William, Sr., and Wil- 
liam, Jr. Just as we distinguish between 
two William Millers, our forefathers 
distinguished between two Williams, by 
contrasting their size and age. This re- 
sulted in the surnames Large, Small; 
Stout, Little; Long, Short; High, Low, 
and Young, Younger, Senior, and El- 
der: and, from the Norman French, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 779 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The lion (Lyons), bull, and fox are but a 
few of the animals with human namesakes. 


St. Cuthbert to the tomb had been de- 
tected in hiding a cheese from his breth- 
ren, and therefore he was afterwards 
known by the name of Tod, which 
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means a fox. Similarly the animal was 
used in other countries to characterize 
individuals. In Ireland the family of 
MacShinnagh, “son of the fox,’ took 
the name of Fox in conformity with the 
English law prohibiting the use of the 
Irish language within the Pale. 

Cruikshanks is “crooked shanks” (the 
word “leg” did not appear in English 
until the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury). Edward Longshanks corresponds 
to the German Langbein. These are 
physical traits. 
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Captain Hoseason warns David Balfour 
against his uncle, to “take care of the 
old tod, he means mischief,’ we have 
the explanation of the Scottish sur- 
name Todd, “a fox.” Wylie is only 
“wily,” a characteristic of the fox. 
Reginald of Durham narrates how one 
of the four monks who bore the body of 
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“A warm friend in cold 
weather — my good old 
Bradley sweater.” 
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“Bradley is one sweater 





“T always come back to 
Bradley for real sweater 
satisfaction.” 
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MART 


Classified rates: 15c per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 














Contest No. 3 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me™ 
Contest No. 3 is awarded to Martha 
King, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, whose essay on “Aesop” is 
printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Donzel Anderson, Logan County High 
School, Peetz, Col.; Thurman Gill, To- 
peka (H.S.) Kan.; Virginia Marchand, 
Holy Rosary Academy, Louisville, Ky.; 
Joseph G. Savick, Northern H. S., De- 





STAMPS AND COINS 





100 FREE Different stamps for ap- 
proval applicants. F. H. BUCK, JR., 17 
Sotelo Ave., Piedmont, Calif. 








Get This United States Packet 
A ‘special packet of 100 different 
United States stamps: Postage dues, 
revenues, commemoratives, etc., all 
for only 35c to approval applicants. 
50 different U. S. for 12c. 

CLEARFIELD STAMP CO. 
Box 97, East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








410 different choice selected foreign 
stamps. Dozens of unused and 
hard to get. Catalogs very highly. Keep 
the ones you want at Only One Cent 
Each. References please. 


EARL S. HUGHES 
315 Chicago St., Peoria, Ill. 











STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS 


1000 Different genuine stamps, only 
$1.00. Guaranteed to please or money 
back. Pamphlet about Government 
Philatelic Stamp Agency free. C. E. 
NICKLES, 213-G Seaton Place, N. E. 
Washington, D. C 











500 different stamps 40c; 1000, 80c; 
2000, $3.50. FRED ONKEN, 630 79th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








6 Triangle Stamps 15c. Scott’s 1928 
Catalogue $2. We carry full line Al- 
bums, Packets, Sets, Etc., Price lists 
free. 

ELWOOD D. WEBER, 
1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 





PENCILS 








12 PENCILS WITH NAME 
PRINTED IN GOLD, 60c 
assorted colors, high grade No. 2 black 
lead, postpaid. Cases for six pencils, 
Morocco, $1; leather, 75c; imitation 
leather, 50c. LIFE AND HERALD, 

Johnson City, N. Y. 





troit, Mich.; William Wortman, A. I. 
Du Pont School, Wilmington, Del. 


The “Name Me” Contest appearing 
in every issue of The Scholastic is open 
to all secondary school students. The 
correct name must be accompanied by 
an essay on the subject not exceeding 
100 words. 

Results of Contest No. 5 will appear 
in the December 10th issue. All entries 
must be received in Pittsburgh not later 
than the date announced just above the 
“Name Me” picture each time. 











Aesop 


By Martha King, 
Northern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


“And will you cut 
a stone for him, to 
set above his 
head?” 

Aesop, the cele- 
brated Greek slave, 
cut his own stone 
with his famous fa- 
bles which have out- 
lived any renown 
that a mere monument might have 
brought him. For rare is that me- 
morial which can endure through 
twenty-five centuries and retain its 
original lustre. 

Aesop’s fables stand forth today 
with all the distinctness of their first 
utterance and seem destined for immor- 
tality. The charm of these tales lies in 
Aesop’s ability to narrate them simply 
and concisely. I shall take his advice 
and “let well enough alone.” 
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NAME ME! {[(5)} 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date, November 21 


1. My school companions and myself were 
obliged to indulge our practice of music sur- 
reptitiously, since it was frowned upon by the 
faculty; part of my first symphony was writ- 
ten while I was a sailor on a ship anchored 
at the mouth of the Thames; subsequently 
I wrote a dozen symphonies and fifteen op- 
eras; Tchaikowsky pronounced as “perfect” 
every one of my thirty practice fugues com- 
posed in a single month. 

2. My knowledge of native folk customs 
and my ability to trace pagan dances and rites 
surviving in rustic games, made me the 
Scheherezade of my native land. I invented 
a thousand and one musical phrases, ‘“draw- 
ing upon the posts for their verses, on the 
folk songs for their words, and intermingling 
tales and adventures one with another.” 

3. One of my operas was produced in 
unique fashion with a double cast—dancers to 
mime the action and singers to voice the 
music. 

4. After I was a recognized compvser, I 
started afresh to study the exact range of ex- 
pression for every instrument in the orchestra. 
One American critic describes my style as one 
in which “the musical ideas are . . . . made 
to undergo a series of dexterous deformations; 
all are contrasted, superficially, with other 
ideas when the possibilities of technical vari- 
ation have been exhausted.” 
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Survey Outline for a Rural Community 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


The class which intends to make a study of 
its own or some near-by village or open- 
country community should begin by compiling 
the facts called for in the outlines on “His- 
tory, Locality, and Population” (Scholastic, 
Oct. 15). 


1. Define the community precisely, stating 
its bounds. 

2. Total inhabitants of village? Of rural 
district? Of entire community? (See Popula- 
tion outline, Oct. 15 issue.) 

3. For what is the soil best suited? 

4. What are the chief market products, in 
order of importance? 

5. How many of the farms are tilled by 
owners? How many farms are tiiled by 
tenants? Share tenants? Share-cash tenants? 
Cash tenants? 

6. How many of the farms in the commun- 
ity are 40 acres or under? Forty to 160? 
More than 160? Are they becoming larger? 
Smaller? 

7. What is the wage paid an agricultural 
laborer: By day? By month? Does he live in 
the farm family? 

8. What is the present value of farm land 
per acre? What was it ten years ago? Five 
years ago? 

9. Are the farms well equipped with im- 
plements and machinery? 

10. How many farm homes have modern 
conveniences? Running water? Bathroom? 

11. How many specialize in farming? Stock 
breeding? Dairying? Fruit growing? Market 
gardening? 

12. What percentage rotate crops? Describe 
the rotation followed. How many fertilize the 
land? Stable manure or commercial fertilizer? 
Irrigate the land? Drain land? 

13. What other industries are in your com- 
munity? Number of people employed in each? 
Do the employers live in the community? 

14. How many miles of railway in the com- 
munity? Of trolley lines? 

15. What is the condition of the main 
roads? Graded? Dragged? How many miles 
of gravel road? Of macadam? Of brick? Of 
dirt? Condition of the side roads? 

16. Are the good roads in the locality built 
by the town, state, or private enterprise? 

17. How many farmers own automobiles? 

18. How many homes have telephones? 

19. Has the locality rural free delivery? 

20. Locate and describe briefly the stores 
in the community. To what other stores do 
farmers drive to trade? 

21. What commodities are generally bought 
from mail order houses? 

22. What are the places in the community 
at which men meet informally and casually? 

23. Name the occasions in course of a year 
at which the whole population of the com- 
munity get together. 

24. What is the average number of work 
hours of the farmer’s wife? 

25. On how many farms do the women con- 
tribute to the family income by: Care of 
poultry? Making of butter? Milking? Field 
work ? 

26. Is labor-saving machinery as fully in- 
stalled in the kitchen as in the field? 

27. What is the average size of the farm 
family ? 

_ 28. How many woman’s clubs of any kind 
in the locality draw membership from the 
farms ? 


29. How many young people over fourteen 
years and unmarried are in the community? 
How many of these are boys? Girls? 

30. How many young men are continuing 
in school? Young women? How many are 
away from home at high school? At college? 

31. What opportunities to earn a living does 
your community offer to its educated young 
people? 

32. Does any marked disorder 
among the younger population? 

33. What organizations minister to the so- 
cial life of the young people? 

34. What noticeable needs of young people 
are not met in the community? 

35. Give the total number of public schools 
in the community? How many rooms in each? 

36. What is the condition of the buildings? 
Number of frame buildings? Brick? Number 
in good repair? With adequate heating facil- 
ities? 

37. What is the condition of the furniture 
and apparatus? Any attempt at beautifying? 
Are there trees? Shrubs? School gardens? 

38. What has been the preparation of the 
teachers now employed: Grade school? High 
school? Normal training? College? Salary, 
compare last five years? Give length of school 
year. 

39. Give the number of pupils in the small- 
est school. Largest. Average. Schools how far 
apart? Average distance from pupils’ homes 
to school. 

40. Are there any country life subjects in 
the course of study? Nature study? Elemen- 
tary agriculture? Manual training? Domestic 
science ? 

41. State the total assessed valuation of 
property in the district. Rate of school taxa- 
tion. What is the taxation and expenditure 
per child per year? 

42. What is the need for consolidation of 
schools in this community? Is there popular 
sentiment for it? Against? 

43. Draw a map of the school districts, 
showing practicable consolidation. Trace on 
map public travel routes for transporting 
children. 

44. What are the most popular forms of 
recreation in the community? Baseball? 
Dances? Moving pictures? Socials? Cards? 
Parties? 

45. Which of these are provided for pay? 
By the church? By the schools? 

46. Is there a public playground? Base- 
ball team? Band? How are these supported? 

47. How many of the young people take 
their recreation outside of the community? 
How has this tendency been affected by im- 
provement of means of transportation, such as 
good roads, automobiles, etc. ? 


48. Name the social or literary clubs of the 
community. Give purpose and function of 
each. 

49. Name the farmers’ business and co- 
operative organizations in the community, 
such as insurance, grain elevator, creamery, 
poultry society, fruit growers’ association, 
dairymen’s associations, and others. 

50. How many farmers of the locality be- 
long to one or more of these organizations? 
What success have they had? 

51. Is there a Farmers’ Institute held regu- 
larly in the community? When organized? 
How often are meetings held? 


appear 


A List of New Books 
(See Tabloid Book Reviews, Page 19) 


HISTORY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Chase, Stuart. Your Money’s Worth. N. Y., 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

Ogg, Frederick Austin. Builders of the Re- 
public (Pageant of America, v. viii). New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press. $5.00. 

Simonds, Frank Herbert. How Europe Made 
Peace Without America. Garden City, N. 
Y., Doubleday. $5.00. 

TRAVEL, SCIENCE AND ADVENTURE 

Beals, Carleton. Brimstone and Chili. N.Y., 
Knopf. $5.00. 

Horn, Alfred Aloysius, pseud. Trader Horn. 
N.Y., Simon & Schuster. $4.00. 

Shapley, Harlow. The Stars. Chicago Am. Li- 
brary Association. Paper 35c; cloth 50c. 


LITERATURE AND BIOGRAPHY 

Benchley, Robert Charles. The Early Worm. 
N.Y., Holt. $2.00. 

Burbank, Luther. The Harvest of the Years. 
Bost., Houghton. $4.00. 

Cohen, Helen Louise. More One-act Plays by 
Modern Authors. N.Y., Harcourt. $2.25. 
Siringo, Charles A. Riata and Spurs. Bost., 

Houghton, $3.00. 
FINE ARTS 

Bekker, Paul. The Story of Music. N.Y., Nor- 
ton. $3.50. 

Mather, Frank Jewett. The American Spirit 
in Art (Pageant of America, v. xii). New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press. $5.00. 

Young, Agnes Brooks. Stage Costuming. N. 
Y., Macmillan. $2.50. 

FICTION 

Bennett, Arnold. The Woman Who Stole Ev- 
erything and Other Stories. N.Y., Doran. 
$2.00. 

Boyd, James. Marching On. N.Y., Scribner. 
$2.50. 

Brown, Alice. Dear Old Templeton. N.Y., 
Macmillan. $2.50. 








52. Mention the nearest agricultural fair 
held annually. Proportion of farmers who ex- 
hibit cattle or produce at this fair? 

53. Name the churches in the community 
that have resident pastors. Membership? 

54. Name the churches in the community 
that are served by other than resident pas- 
tors. Membership? 

55. Are church services held regularly? 
How often? 

56. What churches have plants that are 
available for social or community activities? 

57. Name the source of greatest authority 
in the community: Churches, schools, a man 
of commanding personality, or political 
groups? Define it. 

58. Are there marked graduations in the 
community, or are all upon the same social 
level? 

59. Are there social lines drawn between 
wealth and poverty, between farmer and 
renter, or between religious groups? 

60. Is the community united in any definite 
reform? Temperance? Good roads? Schools? 
Recreation ? 

61. Is there a Village Improvement Society, 
Community League, or any like organization 
working for the improvement of the locality? 

62. Is there a public library or traveling 
library? How many and what type of books 
does it contain? 

63. What newspapers and periodicals are 
taken in the community? Agricultural mag- 
azines? Religious papers? 

64. Is there a local paper? How often pub- 
lished? What is its influence? 
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Fraternity Insignia 
27 County Street 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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HOWARD D. EGE 


He Had Always 
Wanted to Own a 
Business 


How Westinghouse offers opportunities 
to engineers differing widely in outlook 
is demonstrated in the case of Howard 
D. Ege. While he doesn’t own the 
business, he’s got what he hoped for in 
a business of his own. He’s gained the 
opportunity to bring out the best in 
human effort—to handle men rather 
than materials. 


Ege doesn’t scorn the well known dic- 
tum of Socrates—Know Thyself—but he 
gets more kick out-of the application 
of “Know Others.” 


Five years after enrolling on the West- 
inghouse students’ course he directly 
controls a staff of fifty persons. He is 
responsible for co-ordinating the efforts 
of 1500 employees, half of them men 
and half of them women, on the pro- 
duction floor. First he served about a 
year on the works management course. 
He then became Chief Clerk in the Coils 
and Insulation Department. 


A year later he became Production Su- 
pervisor in this department, where he 
is the link between the entire Westing- 
house organization and thirteen fore- 
men, who directly supervise the work 
of hundreds of employees. He is en- 
gaged in a production job which turns 
out finished parts with a shop value of 
more than $1,000,000 a year. 


To the man who wants to work with 
men rather than materials, Westing- 
house offers promising opportunities. 































Where do young college graduates get 
when they enter a large industrial or- 
ganization, is a question that is fre- 
quently asked. This and other advertise- 
ments relate the progress made by col- 
lege men who came with Westinghouse 
during the past ten years. 




















THE SCHOLASTIC 








Small Son: “Papa, what are cosmetics ?” 

Papa: “Cosmetics, my son, are peach pre- 
serves.” 

* *£ 2 

The old lady in the confectionery store was 
becoming impatient at the lack of service. 
Finally she rapped sharply on the counter and 
said: “Here, young lady, who waits on the 


nuts?” 
—E. W. Rensselear. 


* * * 


Father: “My son, take this letter to the 
postoffice, buy a two cent stamp and mail it. 
(In ten minutes son returns.) 

Father: “Did you mail the letter?” 

Son: “Yes, but I saved two cents. I saw a 
lot of people dropping letters in a box, so I 
watched my chance and when no one was 
looking I dropped mine in too.” 

« . * 

Bob: “Have you sister 
Louisa ?” 

Joe: “Yes, she’s rather stout, isn’t she?” 

Bob: “I have another one at home. She’s 
Lena.” 


ever met my 


* * * 


Dave: “I won't do it!” 

Lou: “Won’t do what?” 

Dave: “I just got a letter from Mrs. Brown. 
Her husband died and she wants me to be 
at the funeral as a polar bear.” 

—Ernest Harmony, 
Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
a. Ss 

Boy: “Do you have any mail for me?” 

Mailman: “What’s your name?” 

Boy: “You'll find it on the envelope.” 

—L. A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Conducted by Abe Savage 


Teacher: “Spell Pennsylvania.” 
Student: “P-e-n-n-n-s-y-l-v-a-n-i-a.” 
Teacher: “Leave out one ‘n’.” 
Student: “Which one?” 

—J.S., New York City, 


* * * 


Customer: “I asked you for a dozen eggs, 
and you only sent me eleven! Why?” 
Grocer: “Oh, one of them was rotten, so 
I threw it away for you.” 
—M. C., Huntington, W.Va. 
oe « 6 


Joe: “What’s wrong?” 

Jim: “Hard luck! The tire’s flat.” 

Joe: “You need not go to all that trouble 
to repair it.” 

Jim: “Why?” 

Joe: “It’s not flat on the top. All you have 
to do is to turn the wheel upside down. Then, 
you see, the side that is not flat is on the 
bottom.” 

* * * 

First: “Why is a loaf of bread like the 
sun?” ; 

Second: “They both rise in the yeast and 
set under the vest.” 

—D. P., Gladstone, N. J. 


* * * 


Bad: “What has two eyes and cannot see, 
two ears and cannot hear, four legs but can- 
not walk, and when he runs he appears 
afire?” 

Worse: “I dunno.” 

Bad: “Neither do I.” 

—C.M.E., Warner High School, 
Warners, N. Y. 
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MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR OWN 


DANCE ORCHESTRA 


One of the greatest leaders in 
New York has at last revealed 
the secrets of success. He tells 
you how to organize, rehearse, 
secure engagements in dance 
halls, on the stage and radio, 
how to make records, ete. Com- 


particulars. 
Company, Fifth St., Troy, P 





























SHeetr Music 


SAY “CENTUBY” and get the world’s 
Best Edition of the world’s Best Music by 
the world’s Best Composers. It’s 15¢_ (20 
in Canada) 2500 selections for Piano, 
Duos, Violin and Piano, Saxophone, 

lin, Guitar and Vocal. Get free catalogue 
at your dealers, or write us. 


250 West 40th Street 


Century Music Publishing Co. 
New York City ‘ 
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November 12, 1927 


From the Other Side of the South 
(Continued from Page 4) 


my tribe the Word and the Flame of Islam. 
Glory to the One God!” 


“Glory to the One God!” the echo rustled 
around the ring. 


“In those days then the men of my people 
lived in darkness. They performed no ablu- 
tions. Their prayers were to images made 
with their hands. The strongest and bravest 
of the young men of that tribe was Djeba, 
who was later called Djim, as I will recount 
to thee, sidi, and who was to become the 
father of my father, and who is this man. 
The young man who was next to Djeba in 
strength and courage was Moa. These two 
were brothers of the milk. Of these two, each 
was the other’s breath. When these two went 
into the bush to hunt, the animals said to 
one another, ‘Strike if thou wilt amongst 
seven men, but avoid the Brothers of the 
Milk!’ So lived Djeba and Moa in those days. 
Djeba was the spear of Moa; Moa was 
Djeba’s shield. 

“In those days then came a_ war-party 
from the south, from the country of Gando 
under Sokoto, the country of braggarts and 
thieves. They came out of the bush in the 
morning and moved toward the village, cast- 
ing their spears aloft and beating on drums. 
The warriors of my people did not fail to 
answer them. They advanced out of the 
stockade. Nikato, the Headman, was in the 
forefront, and at his two shoulders went 
Djeba and Moa. That sunrise Djeba slew 
five of the sons of Gandoland. Moa slew five. 
Neither cut nor bruise was on their bodies. 
Sing the valor of the Brothers of the Milk!” 


The apostrophe rang out, absorbed, deep- 
throated, across the sleeping caravan. My eyes 
went to the flesh on the ground. Into that 
dark house had those words been able to 
penetrate? Had their ringing set some hidden 
echo ringing? How could one say? The lip 
that was like the man’s drawn heart pulsed 
in the same laggard, imperturbable count; 
the dead eyeballs did not shift. But perhaps 
they were dead only that they might see the 
better the sunlight of that vanished and 
heroic myth. 


“Sing the valor and the victory of the 
Brothers of the Milk! 

“The war-party was beaten; its dead 
soiled the ground; its living fled into the 
bush. That day the drums were beaten in 
the village and muttons were killed; that 
night a feast was made. The young men 
danced and the old men made sacrifice to 
their images. 

“But the images of those days were idola- 
trous and had no power over good and ill. 
La illah il allah!* Accordingly then it was 
written that the survivors of that war-party, 
gathering again in the bush and being drunk 
with the desire of revenge, fell once more 
upon the village in the hour when the young 
men were full-fed and their weapons away. 

So in that night many of my tribe were 
slain. The stockades were thrown down; the 
houses were given to the flame. In the light 
of that flame many virgins were desecrated, 
many old men disemboweled, many children 
spun on spears. But those_of good growth 
and being were taken away. Djeba and 
Moa were taken away. 

“How can I recount to thee, sidi, the days 
of that march? Am I then another Errendi, 
that the words of my lamentation should fall 
like burning oil on a new wound? But the 


—_ 


"There is no god but God. 





history is well known in all the country above 
the River, for my father’s brother, Ahmed 
ben Djeba, he who had it out of the mouth 
of Djeba, has made it a chant at a hundred 
feasts and sung it under a hundred council- 
trees. He has sung the days of that going, 
the weeks, each week after the other through 
the hotness of that bush-trail. He has told 
the song of the lash that fell on these men’s 
shoulders and made of their flesh the flesh 
of goats that is hung on the stockade to cure. 
He has stirred the dungheaps to bring in 
memory the meat that was given them at eve- 
ning before they fell down to sleep. With his 
tongue he has made the clank of the chain 
that bound them together, the heavy chain 
of iron that bound together even those two 
who were bound by the strong bond of the 
breast that gave them suck! 

“Many among them died. When they died 
their bodies were cut from the chain with 
swords. Djeba and Moa grew thin. When 
Djeba looked at Moa he saw a skeleton that 
he did not know. When Moa looked at Djeba 
he saw a thing which filled him with terror. 
At night each bade the other farewell, say- 
ing, ‘In the morning I shall be dead.’ But 
they were strong and they did not die. Only 
their minds became empty. 

“Then they came at last to the banks of 
a great lake. This lake was so great that 
when they had been sold to a white boatman 
and when they had come out in the boat so 
far that they could no longer see the bank 
behind them, then they could yet see no bank 
before, and the water was all about them 
to the sky like the sand in the desert of Djouf. 
To my father’s brother Djeba has recounted 
that going, but it must be recalled that his 
mind was empty, since no lake to be com- 
pared with that is in our knowledge. A wind 
arose on that lake, and water came into the 
boat. They were athirst, but when they drank 
of that water it was sour and their thirst 
consumed them tenfold after. What man is 
there master of words sufficiently bitter to 
recount that going upon the lake of those 
men who were captive? 


“Then they came at last to the other bank 
of that lake, and they were taken up swiftly 
into the bush of the country beyond, for there 
were war-boats of other white men on the 
water. And on another day they came to a 
great ksar where they were exposed for sale. 
They were nine. Nine men left out of seven- 
score of strong men! What battle in the 
memory of the tribes so disastrous as that 
going! What ambush so bloody as that march 
of the companions of the Brothers of the 
Milk!” 

For a moment after the outcry, the orator’s 
lips closed over the firelit sheen of his white 
teeth. I suppose that he (like his paternal 
uncle) had recited this tropic saga a hundred 
times in the villages of the black south. I 
doubt not that at this point he had been ac- 
customed to pause, to receive for a moment 
the sweet applause of a groan. 

“And so,” he resumed, “they were sold 
that day into labor. And of the Brothers of 
the Milk, those whose eyes saw a single thing 
and whose lips spoke the same, Moa was 
taken one way and Djeba another, and their 
hearts died. Djeba, the blood-child of chief- 
tains, was driven like a bullock up into the 
bush by a white-driver, and when his weak- 
ness grew on him and he stumbled that driver 
struck him with a thong. 

“That country beyond the great lake is a 
fat country, full of plantings of maize and 
cotton in the eplands where the bush is 
cleared. It is known by the name of Dijoja, 
and in extent it lies from the banks of the 













lake into the interior many marches away. 
Djeba was taken to a certain planting and 
thrown into a dar in a stockade as great as 
a small ksar. There he had the company of 
other captives from the River, from the Cam- 
aroun, and from the River greater than the 
River in the south. Some there were who had 
been there so great a time that they had for- 
gotten their own tongues and knew only the 
Djoja speech, and some had been born in 
that stockade. 

“Then they were driven into the fields of 
labor. In his weakness the sun beat upon the 
head of Djeba and made him forget. Then 
he was driven back to the stockade, and the 
rain came through the thatch of the dar and 
wet his body and fever consumed his heart. 
But already his heart was dead; only when 
ms slept and saw Moa in a dream did he 
ive. 

“And that driver said to him, ‘How art 
thou called?’ And he said, ‘Djeba.’ And the 
driver laughed and cried, “That is no name 
for a black boy; I christen thee Djim; and 
Djim thou art!’ And he went away, still 
laughing as if he had turned a word of wit. 
So a hate of him came into Djeba, and Djeba 
would have killed him, only that he was a 
tall, great-bodied man, and Djeba, who had 
been worth five warriors in his strength, 
was like a child in weakness now. 

“That fever burned his heart and his bow- 
els. He was given to eat of a cous-cous made 
of sour maize and swine-flesh. Then his stom- 
ach turned over. He vomited. He said, ‘Now 
at last I am to die.’ 

“But then a woman came into that dar. 
She laid a hand on his head and called him 
Djim, but the hand was cool, and the anger 
went from his heart. She gave him milk to 
drink, and his pain ceased. His sickness 
passed. In the darkness of that shelter that 
woman was like the healing benignity of the 
moon when it has come an hour high in the 
east. She spoke in tones of compassion, and 
he was made whole. 

“Who then is that woman?’ he asked of 
the men, ‘and how is she called?’ 

“She is Mis’us, and she lives in the dar 
kebir’ (the Big House). 

“ ‘Ts she then the woman of that driver?’ 
he asked. 

“His companions laughed. ‘Nay, she is the 
woman of Maas Djo.’ 

“Maas Djo is the Maasa, the Headman. 
It is his silver with which thou wert got.’ 

“Why then have I not seen this Head- 
man?’ 

“ ‘For the reason that since thou hast come 
he has been gone with a war-party to fight 
the Yankis to the north.’ 

“ ‘He has gone then to take other captives?’ 

“‘Nay, he has gone to save those he has 
got.” And then they recounted to Djeba: ‘The 
war-parties of the Yankis who come from 
behind the rivers of the north choke the 
trails. The bush never sleeps for the sound 
of their drums. Their torches are amongst 
the settlements. The long-peace of the white 
men is broken; new confederations are 
formed; terror is loosed abroad. The lust of 
booty and of blood is aflame in the Yankis. 
It is said that they devour babes; it is known 
that when they make prayer in their holy 
places their ablutions are performed in the 

blood of a lamb. Such are they!’ 

“Then they recounted to Djeba how Maas 
Djo and the other headmen, the holders of 
plantings, all the young men, how they had 
gathered to the war-drums in the trails, how 
they had chosen chiefs and gone away into 
the bush, and how the sky above them was 
that day the color of gore. 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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“And Djeba asked them, ‘Which is then 
the stronger?’ And they answered, “The party 
of Maas Djo is the stronger. Mayhap even 
now it has driven the Yankis back across 
their rivers. Mayhap tomorrow he will re- 
turn home!’ 

“But one amongst them who had been born 
into labor in that stockade in Djoja and who 
was now an old man said, ‘Mayhap not.’ 
That same man, who was called by the 
name of Moz, came into the dar at night and 
said in a low voice to Djeba, ‘The Yankis 
are like the leaves of the pepper trees; they 
are small, but their number is beyond count. 
Hark thou well when the bush is sleeping 
and thou wilt hear their powder-guns in the 
north.’ 

“Then Djeba harkened, but he heard no 
guns. Nevertheless he sharpened his reaping- 
tool. But he was not yet strong from his sick- 
ness. 

“From time to time that woman from the 
dar kebir came to bring him sweet milk and 
speak in tones of compassion. And it was 
written that the heart of Djeba, the son of 
chieftains, should grow soft and meek. But 
when that driver perceived Mis’us minister- 
ing to the captive’s weakness he jeered with 
mocking laughter, and the woman cowered 
before it as though she had been afraid and 
fled away to the Big House. And Djeba’s 
hatred of that man grew like a pain. 

“When I am stronger I will kill him,’ he 
said. 

“So he grew stronger. On another night 
that man called Moz came in secret and said 
to Djeba, ‘Hark thou well in the night, and 
before another moon has gone thou wilt hear 
the drums of the tribesmen of the north.’ And 
when he saw Djeba take up his reaping-tool 
he said, ‘Rather shouldst thou sing for joy. 
For these men here who are ignorant niggahs 
have told thee things apart from the truth. 
Thou hast spoken to me of thy milk-brother 
who is called Moa, who was sold into the 
planting of Maas Djoj Blask. It has come to 
my knowledge that Moa has fled from the 
planting, and with others from other plant- 
ings has gone to fight in the war-parties of 
the Yankis, where they are received with 
honors. Is it probable that such men eat 
babes? No, Djim, I repeat to thee, these here 
are child-headed niggahs, who know not that 
the Yankis come to set them free out of labor 
in the plantings. No, Djim, rather shouldst 
thou sing for joy, for when thou see’st the 
Yankis thou wilt see thy milk-brother in their 
train.’ 

“Then Djeba’s heart sang for joy. 

“ ‘Again, again I shall see my brother!’ he 
cried. ‘Again our eyes shall behold one thing 
and our breaths shall be one!’ And he said 
to Moz, ‘Now I too will run away from the 
stockade and I will go to meet Moa.’ 

“And Moz said, ‘But the driver will pre- 
vent thee.’ 

“And Djeba said, ‘No, for I will kill the 
driver before I go.’ 

“And Djeba waited, feeding his heart on 
the thought of Moa and on the promise of 
the death of that white man who had 
laughed. 

“There came an evening when he watched 
and saw the driver going out of the stockade 
into the edge of the bush. So Djeba took up 
his sharp reaping-tool and followed, creeping 
near the ground. He came near to the driver. 
He saw him very clearly. The driver was 
dressed in finery, with a hat like a deep drum 
fashioned of fur, and a tunic of blue cloth 
with buttons of silver. Djeba saw him 
against the light of dusk in the sky. But the 
driver was not alone. Mis’us was there, 


where she had stolen for solitude. It was 
she that the driver had followed, as the 
desert hyena slinks slavering after the lone 
gazelle. The fear was in Djeba that if he 
struck the man, then the woman would give 
the alarm and he would be taken again. He 
might have struck both. But his heart was 
softened by the compassion of the woman, 
and what was written in the book of the fu- 
ture he was not given yet to read. Had he 
known! Had he but known to strike—the 
driver afterward, perhaps—but the woman 
first. 

“But while he hesitated, already it was 
too late. He saw the driver step forward and 
grasp the woman’s arm, uttering words he 
could not understand. He saw the woman, 
standing quietly, turn her head and spit once 
and spit twice in the driver’s face. 

“She continued to stand quietly, like stone. 
But the driver flung off toward the stockade, 
laughing terribly in his deep chest. 

“Then Djeba would have returned and 
waited another chance at the man. But the 
thought of Moa was strong on him, and the 
bush was at his back. So he said to himself, 
‘I will return with Moa,’ and he crept away. 

“All that night he walked swiftly. He hid 
himself and slept in the day and advanced 
by night again. He did not know where he 
went, but the image and affection of his milk- 
brother were so powerful in Djeba that it 
seemed he would come truly to Moa. Be- 
cause of that he remained strong. His stom- 
ach was empty but his heart was fed, and 
he penetrated the bush with the swiftness of 
a panther. He would have wished to speak 
with others and know his way, but if he 
saw slaves in the fields then he saw with 
them a white driver, and he was afraid. 

There came a time when he saw a Senegal 
man working at the edge of a maize-planting 
and no driver in sight. So he showed himself, 
and he asked, ‘Where then are the Yankis?’ 
And the man answered him, ‘Go thou to 
Tlaanta. I know nothing, but at Tlaanta all 
things are known.’ 

“ “Where then is Tlaanta?’ Djeba demand- 
ed. And the man said, ‘If thou knowest not 
Tlaanta then indeed thou are an ignorant 
niggah. Turn thy face to the north, and at 
nightfall thou wilt behold a great ksar which 
is Tlaanta, which is the chief place of Djoja, 
where all things are known 

(“Tlaanta.” Something queer was happening 
down in the subconscious regions of my brain. 
“Tlaanta, the chief place of Djoja.” The 
reader may laugh, but so firmly was my at- 
tention fixed in the picture of some fabulous 
tropical mid-African scene that the familiar 
syllables, blurred in the Arab utterance, 
touched still too lightly to make a breach. 
“Tlaanta, Djoja ” I glanced uneasily at 
Borak, as though he could help. He returned 
my stare with a supercilious grin, as much as 
to say, “My word! you’re not letting your- 
self be taken in by this fantastic claptrap!” 
“Tlaanta, the chief place of Djoja”—“Maas 
Djo” — “Yankis” — “Moz” — “Djim”—The 
equatorial forest walls were trying their 
hardest to topple over in my dull brain. But 
there was no time. I had to get back to the 
saga unfolding in the strong voice of the 
orator in that ember-lit Sahara night.) 

“__-And when the night fell, Djeba saw 
before him in the sky a pillar of light. And 
he came on a hill and saw a great settlement 
in flames. And then all about him came people 
fleeing in confusion through the dark bush, 
carrying on their heads their mills and cook- 
ing-pots and crying. ‘The Yankis! The Yan- 
kis are come!’ 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


“Then Djeba was glad. He went down to- 
ward burning Tlaanta. The flame was in his 
face and his heart was hot, and he stood and 
called aloud the name of his brother of the 
milk. But he saw no man. A lad ran out of a 
shelter that took fire. Djeba caught that lad 
by the arm and cried, ‘Where are the Yan- 
kis?’ And the lad screamed, ‘Gone! Gone!’ 
and he fell down with his eyes wide open, 
and Djeba saw that he was dead. 

“And Djeba said to himself, ‘If the Yan- 
kis are gone and Moa with them, then it will 
be his thought to lead them to that planting 
where I was a slave, to kill that driver and 
set me free.’ So he turned his back on the 
burning ksar. He ran all through that night. 
Others ran with him; other slaves freed by 
the war-party’s passage. They turned this way 
and that in the darkness, chanting the war- 
chants of the Yankis, and their paths through 
the bush were ruin. In the night they pillaged 
and burned stockades, in the morning they 
marched in bands, in the afternoon they slept 
along the trails. But by day and by night their 
minds were turned with freedom, and when 
Djeba ran amongst them demanding word of 
Moa, their answers were without sense. 

“There was a night when Djeba came upon 
a clearing. He saw a stockade in flames. The 
light of those flames showed him the fields, 
and then he recognized that planting and his 
spirit leaped with joy. He said, ‘Now Moa 
has come here seeking me, and his revenge 
is before my eyes!’ 

“And Djeba ran bounding across the fields 
and came into the flame of the stockade, and 
he called Moa’s name. He shouted the war- 
call of their tribe. He shouted the hunting-call 
that had been fixed between the milk broth- 
ers in the old days in the bush. 


“Then it seemed to Djeba that he heard the 
answer to the hunting-call, but in the crack- 
ling of the flames he could not say whence 
it came. Then he bounded on in the stockade. 
In that circle of fire he saw a man standing. 
It was a white man he had never seen. His 
breast was black with blood, his head hung 
down, and he wept. Djeba went toward him 
boldly. 

“<Tell me, then, where is Moa?” 


“The man looked at him with dull, heavy 
eyes from which the tears ran down, and for 
answer he said, ‘Where is my wife, boy? 
Where are my servants? I am Maas Djo. I 
have come home.’ 

“Then Djeba perceived that the man was 
possessed, so he did not harm him, but ran 
on. He leaped like a panther through all the 
stockade. He bounded through the wall and 
stood in the lighted field, and there was noth- 
ing there but his shadow. Then he ran to- 
ward the bush, and there he saw a figure. He 
pursued, and the figure ran into the bush, but 
Djeba was too swift, and overtook it, and he 
saw it was that woman, who crouched like a 
terrified gazelle and watched his coming with 
large eyes. 

“And he said, ‘It is I.’ 

“When the woman heard that she trem- 
bled with relief and took hold of his arm and 
whispered, ‘It is thou Djim! I thought it was 
he. I thought thou were that drunken mon- 
ster pursuing me still!’ 

“When he heard that, there came into 
Djeba’s mind the memory and the hate of that 
driver. And he said, ‘Where is he now?’ And 
the woman, grasping his arm more tightly a 
that instant, whispered, ‘Hush, thou, 4 
hark! He comes!’ 

“Then near them Djeba heard the fall of 
feet and he saw the man advancing throu 
the bush. He saw his shape plain and black 
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against the glow beyond the leaves; the shape 
of that fur hat he remembered, in the form 
of a deep drum, tilted wildly; the shoulders 
thrust out with that tunic of silver buttons, the 
elbows swaggering. And he saw that the fig- 
wre was drunk and lustful and that he came 
in cunning silence amongst the leaves, and he 
knew that the time of his revenge was at 
hand. 

“So Djeba sprang through the leaves and 
caught the man’s neck in his fingers. They 
fell down in the dark on the ground, and 
there they fought. But Djeba’s powerful 
hands were about the man’s throat, and the 
man lay quiet and breathed no more. Then 
Djeba went back, but the terrified woman was 
gone. 

“Then Djeba returned across the field to- 
ward the stockade, calling Moa’s name again, 
and in the field near the stockade he saw 
lying the body of a man. The man was de- 
spoiled of his clothes and naked, and his head 
cut three-quarters from his trunk. And Djeba 
looked and saw it was that driver. 

“Then Djeba said to himself, ‘The night is 
full of infernal creatures, witches, and 
djinoun. I have slain the driver in his finery 
in the bush, and here he lies an hour dead 
and naked in the field. The night is red 
with devil-work.’ A fear came on him and 
his teeth knocked together. Nevertheless he 
went back to the bush, laid hold of that other 
man’s feet, and pulled him through the bush 
to the field, and there he looked at the face 
of the man he had slain. 

“He looked at the face of the man he had 
slain!” 

The syllables of the loud repetition went 
away ccross the sleeping floor of the square 
and played among the invisible arcades, ech- 
oes deep-toned, momentous, tragic. And in the 
glow of the embers I saw the lip of that obli- 
vious clay pulsing, pulsing with the same lag- 
gard and monotonous beat. I continued to 
stare at it. You may be certain now that I 
stared. The short hairs at the back of my 
skull stood up and pricked the skin. For the 
wonder of it. Even to that Senegal orator 
himself the saga he repeated remained fabu- 
lous, an epic of equatorial rivers. Chanted 
frst by son and then by grandson at a hun- 
dred feasts and under a hundred village coun- 
il-trees and grown into the body of a mid- 
African legendry, not till this night had it 
come to ears that heard; to eyes that saw with 
theeyes of that ancient, moribund, blind, black 
wanderer. For now I knew that I had heard 
the tale of that incendiary night on a “Djoja 
planting” before, not ‘once, but many, many 
times; not in the glow of a Sahara camp-fire, 
but in the ember light of a Hancock County 
chimney-nook, where my own grandmother 
Peyton used to sit before bedtime thirty years 
gone, reciting a saga of her own. 

The narrator’s voice was heard again, 
tushing, staccato. 

“Then Djeba ran through the bush to find 
that woman, his one thought that he might 
tow slay her too. For he perceived now that 
the must be a witch-doctress, thus by compas- 
fon to have blinded his eyes. He ran with 
ill his power. How long he ran, what man 
‘at say? Sometimes he seemed to see that 
Woman as a shadow in the bush before him 
ad sometimes as a bird flying before him 
through the trees. In him there was no hunger 
‘ave the hunger for her killing, no thirst save 
the thirst for her blood, no weariness save the 
Weariness of the damned soul. 


“And then there was a time when it seemed 
 Djeba that he was in the midst of many 


men. He saw that they were white men and 


that they moved in a thousand ranks. Ruin 
lay behind them and thunder ran around. And 
he remembered the words of Moz: ‘The Yan- 
kis are like the leaves of the pepper-trees; 
they are small, but their number is beyond 
count.’ And when the nights came Djeba saw 
their camp-fires, and even their fires were be- 
yond count. 

“A forgetfulness came on Djeba. He ran 
from fire to fire, crying, ‘Where is Moa?’ And 
those men mocked him, saying, ‘Moa what?’ 
But Djeba screamed at them and ran on. 
Or sometimes they named him Samboh, say- 
ing, ‘Hold, Samboh. Sit down with us now 
and sing!’ Then Djeba thanked them, and sat 
down with them and sang, and the war- 
chant of the Yankis filled the sky. 

“And after many days Djeba came with 
the war-party to the banks ef that lake, and 
there he beheld a bearded chieftain sitting on 
a horse and he fell down on his face and 
wept. And he implored, ‘That I come again 
to my own country beyond this water, where 
Moa, my brother, has returned, and where he 
awaits me in the village of my tribe!’ And 
that chieftain heard. 


“In after-days then was Djeba placed in 
a boat, together with many of the River and 
the Cameroun, and he returned across that 
lake where the waters lay to the sky like the 
sands in the desert of Djouf. Then they made 
a village on the shore. But Djeba left them. 
He penetrated the bush throngh which he had 
marched many years before, bound to that 
chain. He penetrated the country of enemies 
and he passed through. Then Djeba came to 
his own village again. There were old men 
there who knew him when he spoke his name. 
They rejoiced and made a feast. All night 
they feasted. And one of the old men said to 
Djeba, ‘Moa, thy brother of the milk was 
taken with thee. Where then is Moa?’ 


“And Djeba said, ‘I do not know.’ And he 
took none of the feast. 

“And in the years afterward, when Djeba 
had taken wives and got sons, there came into 
our country the missionaries of God (to whom 
be the prayer) and of his Prophet (may his 
bliss never decrease) 


“La illah il allah!” 


“And they spoke the word of the Koran to 
Djeba, and-Djeba’s heart turned in his breast. 
And he said then, ‘My heart can no longer 
contain a lie. Hark all to the truth. Moa, my 
brother of the milk—which bond is sacred— 
Moa, my brother, him I slew with my own 
hands in that land which is beyond the great 
water. I slew him, being tricked by a witch- 
woman. And that witch-woman I was not 
able to slay! That then is my sin!’ 


“That then is the sin of Djeba. I have 
spoken, I, Belkano, who am the son of his 
son!” 

In the hush that followed that deep-toned 
verbal’ signature my breath whistled small in 
my throat. 

“Lord! Lord! Oh, my Lord!” 

Borak eyed me with a smirk and a grunt. 
The black fellow showed his shining teeth 
again. He took another breath into his lungs. 
“For the length of thirty Ramadans the father 
of my father has not opened his mouth to any 
man in speech. Because of that sin, because 
he would not look at any man, his eyes have 
become blind. He would not hear, and his ears 
are deaf. Thus men know that he is holy. So 
they come for many marches to touch his 
hand. Sometimes then his lips are opened, and 
for their ears he will sing again that war- 
chant of the Yankis. And then those men will 
give him offerings against his pilgrimage, that 
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he may see Holy Mekka and ease him of that 
sin and die——” 

The voice was rising. 

“They give him offerings of broad copper. 
They throw down pieces of silver before him! 
They throw down gold!” 

I heard the wind going out of Borak’s chest 
at that; an obscure thoracic collapse. A snort. 

“At last! At last the plot unfolds. Now the 
old ,bird will render that popular ditty en- 
titled, ‘The Unwritten War-song of the Wild 
Yanks of Yankiland,’ and the company will 
contribute. And, strangely enough, the ring- 
master’s eye fastened unerringly on you.” 

“For God’s sake, man f 

“Yes, but you'll see,” he persisted. “You'll 
note that his toe even now is prodding the old 
one in the ribs.” 

It was true. I saw the nudging and peremp- 
tory toe. I stared at that lip hanging in the 
amber-light. I beheld a disorder and quick- 
ening of that fleshy pulse. I heard an obed- 
ient sound issuing forth. It was a very small, 
shallow, creaking sound. It emerged from that 
emotionless mask of senility; it rose and fell 
in mechanical lengths of tone like a bent wire, 
and went away and was lost in the night of 
the packed Sahara square. It was a queer 
chant. 

“Céck and bull!” grunted Borak. 

“For God’s sake, man, hush!” 

I stared and I listened. Yes, it was a very 
queer chant indeed. The short hairs were be- 
ginning to stand up again at the back of my 
skull. 

On the ground, red with the firelight, a cop- 
per sou was tossed. I saw another fall, and 
another. I took cut my wallet and found a 
hundred-franc note, and I let it flutter into the 
circle over the shoulder of Bou Dik. 

Borak got hold of me. 

“Lord! I say, now! What’s that for?” 

“To help and ease him of that ‘sin’.” 

“But my dear simple chap— all that riga- 
marole——” 

“Of the greatest of all African wars——” 

He tilted his head at me with the absurdest 
suspicion about my wits. 

“Come away!” he said. 

‘I got up and went with him out into the 
black ruck of the camels. He was groaning 
audibly over that squandered bank-note. 
“Man, man, and you were really taken in by 
that beggar’s claptrap. Why—look you—in 
that old chap’s day there weren’t enough white 
men in Central Africa all put together ” 

“Borak!” I said. Will you listen to that 
song?” 

In the hollow of the market, above the 
grunt and snore of the caravan, the thin war- 
chant of the “Yankis” wound on, repeating, 
repeating. 


John B’own’s body lahs amoldin’ in the 































gave, 
John B’own’s body lahs amoldin’ in the 
g’ave, 
John B’own’s body lahs amoldin’ in 
g’ave, 
But his soul goes machin’ on 


the 


In that Sahara darknesS where the pale 
courses come from beyond the South I saw 
Atlanta burning. Sherman was on the march. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


Have you ever heard the expression “Give him 
the hook?” It originated in certain English thea- 
tres where on specified evenings it was customary 
to try out amateurs. If an act went well, the 
audience applauded; if not, the gallery yelled “Give 
him the hook,” and the budding actor was helped 
off oP a hook thrown out from the back stage. 
The later part of the evening was devoted to the 
usual professional performance. Today we shall 
divide our program in the same way, though I 
hope none of you gets called off in a way offen- 
sive to your dignity. We shall divide the lesson 
into two parts: 

I. Contributions made by amateurs of your 
own age. 
Il. Contributions made by professional writers. 


I. Amateur Numbers. 

1. Tabloid Book Reviews. Let as many as there 
are time for discuss one of the books given in the 
tabloid or any other book that you have been 
reading for home work. If the class plays the 
game, you should be told to sit down if your 
three-minute talk is not unusual, interesting, and 
entertaining. 

2. Study the reviews given of the four new 
movies. (Of course Miss Moody is not an amateur, 
but her film reviews furnish excellent models for 
young writers.) Either discuss these further or 
choose other plays which you have seen and en- 
joyed. Notice that the usual essay order is re- 
versed in these reviews. They are written in the 
news order, that is, important details such as the 
producing company, the critic’s estimate, the actors 
concerned, are given in the first sentence or two. 
After these follow the more general details. Come 
quickly to your point and find something dis- 
tinctive to say. 

Two Wolves. This is a clever little essay. 
The writer manages to tell you enough of the 
story to make you want to read about Lobo and 
yet he does not begin at the beginning and stup 
idly tell you a story which you can read for 
yourself. On the contrary he entertains you with 
what he thinks about a book which you probably 
like too, but had not thought out why. Choose 
your own favorite and tell the class what makes 
the book or the character more alive to you than 
many people you meet every day. 

4. Aesop. Of course Aesop isn’t an amateur! 
But you can do what he did. There are two kinds 
of animal story. One tells of the life or habits of 
an animal as an animal; the other gives human 
motivation to the animal’s action. Thus we have 
the Fox and the Grapes. Try your hand at writing 
a fable. Look at George Ade’s Fables in Slang 
and remember that fables are satiric. 

5. Ralph Linton. Miss Coe has chosen a lovely 
poem, one which belongs to the youth of this day. 
Read the lines and show the class how these lines 
fulfill the requirements set down by Milton, 
“where more is meant than meets the eye.” Bo 
stanzas are an extended metaphor. Then read a 
poem of your own choosing which you like as 
well. If the class likes your choice, send it to 
The Scholastic for the Poetry Corner, with your 
comment. 

II. Professional Numbers. 

1. The Artist in Wilbur Daniel Steele. Notice 
that Mr. Savage begins his biographical essay with 
a characteristic which distinguishes his author 
from other persons. In almost every lesson we 
have hinted that to omit the obvious is a mark of 
good taste in writing. Notice what details have 
been included. Find the topic of each paragraph 
and notice how each paragraph grows out of the 
previous one. 

2. From the Other Side of the South. This story 
is different from any we have studied before. Mr. 
Steele must make us believe that a highly im- 
probable incident really did occur. Bearing this 
fact in mind, tell why the author began his story 
with a mood produced by heat. What is the pur- 
pose of the foreign phrases introduced? We never 
really see the caravan. Why is so much space 
given to it in the introductory scene and none at 
the end? What purpose does the Englishman serve 
in the story? Why is he English rather than 
German? Can you see that if the author needed 
to translate the song at the end, that the story 
would lose in feeling of truth and would also not 
be so excellent in singleness of effect? Do you 
notice that Mr. Steele doesn’t tell you how this 
Civil War song happens to be sung in Africa, but 
that he makes you tell how it came about? Tell 
the class the explanation you have decided upon. 
Some negroes did return to Africa. Is a story 
better for being actually true, or does a story 
only need to appear to be true? Are the characters 


types or individuals? Are they real or romantic? 
Did any negroes ever speak such a dialect, do 
you think? How is the scene in Atlanta made to 
seem a part of the caravan scene in the opening 
of the story? How is this same scene used to help 
you believe in the last one? The story is tragic, 
and yet the reader is more concerned with the 
sadness of this historic time than with an in- 
dividual tragedy. How does Mr. Steele make his 
story romantic history rather than tragic reality? 

3. Will James. If you have read Smoky or any 
of Mr. James’s books, tell the class the story of 
the author’s experience in Montana and Canada, 
of his efforts to get an education, and of his suc- 
cess as a writer. In —s one of the stories, use 
as your thesis the idea that any writer does his 
best work with the life which is most familiar to 

im. 

4. Rush and Slush. In explaining the title to 
the class make clear the two classes of manu- 
scripts and the difficulty which a young, unknown 
writer has in getting his work from one class into 
the other. Connect your talk with the previous 
one by showing Will James’s success as an illustra- 
tion of the points which Mr. Mearns has made 
in regard to hard work, persistent effort, thorough- 
ly familiar material, and freshness in presentation. 

5. Your Name and Your Neighbor’s. Develop 
your talk by a series of illustrations. Take for 
your topic sentence: Many of our names are de- 
rived from nicknames given to some remote an- 
cestor. Some are complimentary and some are not. 

6. The High School Orchestra. In developing 
your talk divide the subject into two phases: the 
benefit which the community and the school de- 
rives from an orchestra; and the benefit to the 
individual in health and discipline. Remember that 
a talk of this kind should persuade the hearers 
to do something. If your talk resembles a story 
more than it does an oration it will leave your 
audience cold. Arrange the points of your talk so 
that every one who hears you will be anxious to 
join the school orchestra. 


For Social Studies Classes 


By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Surveying Your Community. 

The present policy of The Scholastic in pub- 
lishing plans and methods for surveying a com- 
munity is a most practical application of the prin- 
ciples of civics and sociology. These outlines, if 
used properly, will be of inestimable value to any 
student of social problems. ! 

To get the most out of any social survey, the 
student should acquaint himself with at least the 
following major steps of the procedure: (1) Gath- 
ering the facts. (2) Compiling and organizing 
the facts. (3) Interpreting the facts—pointing out 
their significance and seeing the problems in- 
volved. (4) Drawing conclusions and applying 
these conclusions to the problems. ’ 

The current article on Stalkton is obviously 
the second step, approaching the third one. Not 
infrequently these facts can be best interpreted 
through charts and maps. If it is a rural or 
village community, a map showing the location 
of the homes, stores, schools, churches, amuse- 
ment places, etc., will readily interpret some 
facts which would otherwise be overlooked. For 
instance, overlapping, sometimes conflict, of 
church activities will be graphically shown by 
the drawing of parish lines of the respective 
churches in the communities. That is, locate on 
your map the residences of the members who 
live farthest away from the church in each di- 
rection. Then connect these points and you will 
have approximately the parish lines for that par- 
ticular church. In the same way the member- 
ship of other community organizations, such as 
the Boy Scouts, or Farmers’ Grange may be in- 
dicated. 

Study the questions in the Survey Outline for 
a Rural Community, and decide which is most 
applicable to your own. Then spend the next 
two weeks gathering data. 

Finally, the class may constitute itself a citi- 
zen’s mass meeting and proceed to draw up in 
regular parliamentary form a definite community 
improvement program. 


II. British Labor Prepares for Battle 


In order to get the proper’ perspective on the 
approaching battle in the British parliament be- 
tween Labor and Toryism it is necessary, first 
of all, to recognize the fact that labor in Eng- 
land constitutes not only unions as we know 
them in America, but an active, militant political 
party. It is hard for Americans to understand 
the power of British labor, for we have no exact 
parallel to the Labor Party. The La Follette 


Third Party of 1924, if it had been three times 
as strong, comes nearest. As an _ introduction 
to this topic, two or three students may be ap. 
pointed to bring to class special reports on the 
history of the Labor Party in England, with par. 
ticular reference to the career of Ramsay Mac. 
Donald and his administration as Prime Min. 
ister. 

After studying this article carefully check the 
following statements as “true” or “false’’: 

1. The Trade-Union and Trade Disputes Act 
of last August was in favor of the Trade 
Unions. ( 

2. Government employees cannot join outside 
labor unions. 

3. Strikes which inflict “hardships upon a com. 
munity” are forbidden under this act. ( ) 

4. Under the Trades-Union Act members of 
the union are not required to support the Labor 

Labor Party is ignoring the Trades. 
t. ) 

6. Another reform proposed ‘would weaken the 
power of the House of Lords. 

7. This proposed reform would also weaken the 
House of Commons. 

8. The Conservative Party favors government 
ownership. ( 

9. The Laborites favor Premier Baldwin’s act 
of breaking off diplomatic relations with Rus. 
sia. ( 

10. At the present time the political enemies 
of the Trades Union are in control of Parlia- 
ment. ( 


III. The Fortnight Abroad. 


A. The European Chemical Trust. During the 
last few years many writers on European affairs 
have expressed fear that as a reaction to Amer- 
ica’s spirit of aloofness toward Europe the con- 
tinental countries would tend more toward eco- 
nomic cooperation in order to counteract Amer- 
ica’s domination in world affairs. The Chemical 
Trust is another bit of evidence of this trend in 
Europe. 

What, in your opinion, should be the attitude 
of the United States toward the proposed com- 
bine? Do you favor the “trust against trust” 
policy suggested? What changes in our present 
policy would be necessary before such a counter 
trust could be organized? Is there any rela 
tion between this particular problem and _ the 
Franco-American tariff controversy? 

B. Italy Refuses to Cede Territory to Pope. 
Review the Italian events of 1870 which de- 
prived the Pope of his temporal power. State 
briefly the position of the Mussolini Government 
on the question of ceding back to the Catholic 
Church some of the former papal territory. What 
would be the significance of such a cession? 

Kemal Broadcasts. Prepare a five-minute 
discussion on President Mustapha Kemal and 
Turkish independence. Read Harry A. Franck’s 
article in The Outlook for Oct. 29 for a new 
light on Kemal’s policy. 

IV. Over-Production in Oil. 

1. Do you believe that the constitutional prin- 
ciple of Federal non-interference in private im 
dustry should be maintained at all costs, even in 
the face of a great public emergency? 

2. What do you think will happen if and when 
our oil supply is exhausted? 

3. Why is oil perhaps the biggest bone of con- 
tention in international politics today? 

V. Domestic Problems. 

1. What would you do with the $600,000,000 
surplus if you were Congress? (P. 22) 

2. Should public library books be subject to 
official censorship? (P. 15) 

3. How many students in your 
members of the Red Cross? (P. 7) 


VI. The Library Table. 

High school seniors and juniors should read 
especially the article in Scribner’s on “Sh 
Johnny Go to College?” Many students have 
no real purpose in going to college and ought not 
to go. Others who do not intend to go, ought 1 
do so. Colleges are today basing their entrance 
requirements not on entrance credits alone, no 
scholarship, but they are also taking into account 
such other factors as intellectual interests, phys 
cal vigor, industry, purposes and force of chat 
acter. If you are thinking of going to college, 
will pay you to read also the following: “Getting 
Into College’ by Dean Raymond Walter ® 
Scribner’s, April, 1927; “The Overpopulation 
the Colleges” by President Angell in Harpers 
October; “The Cost of College” by Montrose J. 
Moses in Good Housekeeping, November; ™ 
the articles in Popular Science Monthly listed 
The Library Table of Oct. 15. 
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ae with initiative we have a propo- 
* oueht to sition that is a money-maker—an 
: entrance article which every high school stu- 








alone, not dent will want the minute it is seen. 
to account We want one salesman in each high 
»sts, physt school. Write today. 
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MYMEMO CO. 
P. O. Box 757, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


City. 





















P. O. Box 757, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 
eR for which send me 
sspsibasdbtcat MEM BOOK(S) at $2.00 a book. 
For embossing name(s) in gold I enclose an 
extra twenty-five cents per book. Total $..... 





NAME 





Street ADDRESS 








Names of purchaser(s), names of school(s), and school 
colors should be plainly written on a separate sheet 
and attached to this coupon. 60 
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only need to appear to be true? Are the characters 


parallel to the Labor Party. The La Follette The Library Table of Oct. 


13. 


produces a Fountain Pen 


proved by impartial scientific authority to differ from cheap 
junk pens that hoodwink the unwary 


. Everybody can now afford a reliable 
dependable fountain pen! 


In selecting a Fountain Pen always be sure to go beyond 
its LOOKS. Remember that all the wear of the pen is on the 
POINT. You can be easily fooled. Millions are. A common 
steel pen point costing a penny or two, will outlast the aver- 
age fountain pen with soft gold point. 

INGERSOLL pen points are made of solid 14-Karat gold, 
tipped with the finest grade of the hardest metal known to 
science—HARD IRIDIUM. 


Their everlasting wearing qualities were proved beyond the 
shadow of doubt when ten regular stock INGERSOLL points 
were taken at random and tested under the direction of the 
Y. C. LAB by Prof. Louis H. Young, of the MASSACHU- 
SETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Imagine! One by one of these ten points were placed against 
a whirling abrasive stone for a solid hour each! They were 
scratched over this rough roadbed of flint that wears away 
the hardest metals for a distance of FIFTEEN MILES— 
greater than the distance between New York City and New- 
ark, N. J.—without a single one of them losing its smooth 
writing quality in the least degree! 

At the same time, ten steel pen points—admittedly more 
durable than the ordinary soft points used in cheap fountain 
pens—were subjected to the same test and rendered totally 
unfit for use after a few seconds. 

Reduced to actual writing life the Y. C. LAB test was even 
more amazing in that it proved that the wear on the INGER- 
SOLL pen point was equivalent to the writing of the word 
“the” 144 million times. In other words, to give a pen the 
same amount of wear in actual writing service, you would 
have to write 30 words per minute, ten hours a day, every 
day in the year for 21 years! And at the end of even that 
time an INGERSOLL would still be as good as ever! 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. 


560 North Arlington Ave., East Crange, New Jersey 


/ 











Ingersoll Tridium-Tipped 
Points show no wear after 
15 miles on grindstone 


The actual photograph of Inger- 
soll Pens under test in the “Y. 
C. Lab” is reproduced. Each pen 
was so adjusted that the pressure 
against the grinding wheel was 
approximately equal to that ex- 
erted by the average writer. Each 
pen point was also set at a prop- 
er distance from the center of 
the wheel so that the speed of 
the wheel across the point was 
1,300 feet per minute and the 
total distance traveled in one 
hour was equal to 15 miles. 


ate and Guaranteed by 

HAS. H. INGERSOLL 
S Dollar Watch Fame. 
Formerly Half Owner and 
General Manager of Robt. 
H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


bh 


$1 9122 and$2,2°2 PENS 


Standard Nickel-Silver Barrel 


Ladies’ or Junior Models 


ees YNEW YORK Oversize Ingersoll Beauties, Red, Black or Green Durrac 


Barrels (Model shown) 


Ingersoll Pens—Men’s, 


$2.00 





CITY Ladies’ and Junior size Ingersoll Beauties, Red or Black 


Durrac Barrels. 


$1.50 





Sold by dealers everywhere or sent 

direct upon receipt of correct price. 

Specify model and color desired 
when ordering. 


The surface of all writing paper is 
rough and gritty. It grinds on the 
point of a pen like a file because it 
contains some of the same abrasives 
as a cutting wheel. That is why or- 
dinary cheap pens with soft points 
quickly wear out even under normal 
writing conditions. 








